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Harold Bing reports on Dolci’s latest campaign 


How the Sicil 
won their dam 


ians 


The Italian government announced on Monday that the Bruca irrigation dam, 
for which Danilo Dolci and the people of Roccamena in Sicily have been con- 
ducting a non-violent campaign, was now considered an urgent priority and 
that it would be built with the minimum of delay. This announcement was 
made on the last day of a ten-day fast undertaken by Danilo Dolci and Peter 
Moule, secretary of the British Committee of 100, in support of a public fast 
of Sicilian peasants organised by the Committee of 100 of Roccamena, a 
group of local people founded in August. 

Demonstrations in support of the Sicilian campaign were held in several 
countries ; in London a 30-hour fast was held by a small group of Committee 
of 100 supporters; in Birmingham eight supporters of the West Midlands 
Committee of 100 held a 25-hour fast; in Germany fasts took place in 
thirteen towns; supporting demonstrations also took place in Sweden and 
Senegal and, just before Peace News went to press, one was due to take place 
in New York. On October 28, the third day of his fast, Peter Moule wrote to 
London: “The supporting demonstration in London received a headline 
announcement in one of the Sicilian papers. This international aspect is 


extremely important to the people here. 


and put great faith in it.” 


They are deeply impressed by it 


Harc!d Bing, chairman of the War Resisters International (of which Danilo 
Dolci is vice-chairman and Peter Moule a member) flew out to Sicily last 
weekend. He reports on the demonstrations that ¢ook plece then. 


For thirty years the people of the Belice 
valleys in Western Sicily have been wait- 
ing for the construction of a dam at 
Bruca, which would make fertile nearly 
40,000 acres of land and would treble 
the employment and the agricultural pro- 
duction of the area. Promises have been 
made, plans produced, grants allocated 
from the special national fund for the 
development of the backward regions of 
southern Italy, but no action has been 
taken. 


In the meantime the economy of the 
region has continued to stagnate and in 
the last five years a quarter of the popu- 
lation has been forced to emigrate for 
lack of work and food. The living 
standard of those who remain is terribly 
low. Health and education services are 
almost non-existent. Poverty and_illit- 
eracy are widespread. Money can be 
found for the police, who are every- 
where conspicuous by their smart uni- 
forms, while there is little or no money 
for education. 

The obvious need and the long pent-up 
sense of frustration have at last found 
expression in a popular, non-violent 
effort to compel the government to act, 
and to act now, not at some indefinite 
future time. Danilo Dolci and his Centro 
Studi e Iniziative per la piena Occupa- 
zione (Centre for Study and Experiment 
in full Employment) are behind this 
movement, and Roccamena, the chief 
commune of the area, was chosen as the 
centre of an intensive ten-day campaign 
which culminated last weekend. 

On Saturday, October 26, Danilo Dolci 
and Peter Moule began a public fast in 
| Roccamena to draw attention to the pro- 
blems of the area. The next day there 
was a meeting of trade union officials 
and representatives of the communes in- 


volved, together with members of the 
Committee of 100 of Roccamena, re- 
sponsible for local arrangements, to com- 
plete plans for the coming days. 
Lorenzo Barbera, the full-time worker at 
Danilo Dolci’s centre in Roccamena, was 
the key organiser. 


On Friday, November 1, a public meet- 
ing of protest and demand for the con- 
struction of the dam was held at the 
mountain village of Castelvetrano. Al- 
though it was the middle of the olive 
harvest, 150 peasants came. 


The following day an anti-Mafia confer- 
ence was held at Corleone, another 
mountain commune. Exploitation of 
the peasants by the Mafia, which does 
not stop short at murder, is one of the 
principal obstacles to reform and pro- 
gress. This conference was attended by 
representatives of all political parties, 
from the Communist to the Fascist. One 
speaker even went so far as to mention 
by name a prominent member of the 
local Mafia - something quite unprece- 
dented. Plans for possible anti-Mafia 
action were considered. This conference 
was followed by a public meeting in the 
piazza. 


I arrived in Roccamena late in the even- 
ing of Saturday, November 2, with one 
of Dolci’s co-workers. When we reached 
the piazza of Roccamena at about 9.30 
p.m. we found it packed with people. 
The square was dominated by an im- 
posing church. The smallest and poorest 
Italian township seems to have a well- 
kept church of cathedral-like proportions 
- evidence of the power and influence 
which the Church has exercised, and still 
exercises, in the life of the community, 
particularly in the south. The centre of 
the square was thickly strewn with straw, 


Danilo Dolci (in bed) and Peter Moule during their 
fast, with some children from Roccamena 


and on this straw Danilo Dolci, Peter 
Moule, and various supporters from 
abroad and from other parts of Italy 
and about 100 Roccamenesi had just 
settled down for the night. Two hun- 
dred citizens of Roccamena had under- 
taken to share Danilo’s fast from Satur- 
day evening till Sunday evening, and 
about half of them shared his all-night 
vigil in the public square. 


[ was warmly welcomed by Danilo Dolci 
and a number of old friends, introduced 
to some new ones, and given a place on 
the straw close to Danilo and provided 
with a blanket. The lovely night, with a 
full moon and a very few brilliant stars, 
was pleasantly warm. I hoped to settle 
down to a night’s sleep for I had been 
travelling continuously since early morn- 
ing. But no such luck. Apart from the 
fact that the square was lit with stray 
electric lamps which operated ali night, 
a considerable part of the population 
surrounded us as spectators and carried 
on noisy conversation most of the night. 
In addition a host of journalists and tele- 
vision operators from America, Britain, 
Sweden, Germany and, for the first time 
in the history of Dolci’s movement, the 
Italian TV as well, surrounded us, taking 


flashlight pictures and collecting inform- 
ation. 

As sleep was out of the question, we 
were regaled with Italian folk songs by 
a local peasant, readings and recitations 
by native poets, and English and Ger- 
man songs by the Swedish woman who 
had driven me from Partinico. 

By 10 a.m. the next day parties were 
beginning to arrive by various means of 
transport from different parts of the 
region, including a coach load from Par- 
tinico and another from Menfi, the 
centre on the south coast of Sicily for 
which the British Danilo Dolci Trust is 
responsible. 

By 10.30 a.m. we were all ready for the 
great march to the proposed site of the 
Bruca Dam, about four miles from 
Roccamena. Home-made placards were 
carried in front with such inscriptions as 
“We want the dam,” “ We want a new 
world: a non-violent one,” “We want 
planned development,” “We want the 
elimination of the Mafia.” Danilo Dolci 
and Peter Moule were on horseback.’ It 
was felt that after more than a week's 
fasting they would not be strong enough 
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Solve your present 
problem with a 


Peace News 
Christmas gift 
subscription 


For 10s (or $1.50) we will send 20 issues. 
Your greeting on a Christmas card will 
accompany the first copy. 

Fill in this coupon now: 
(BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE) 


To PEACE NEWS 
5 Caledonian Road, London, WN.1 
Please send Christmas gift subscriptions to 


Name 


Address 


Name 


Address 


| enclose cheque/PO in payment £ s. d 
Your name 


Address 


get Peace News 


every Friday place an order with 
your newsagent today 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for series. 
Box No. ts extra. Cash with order (not stamps 
please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1 by first post Monday. Box No. replies to same 
address. Displayed advertisements rate on application. 


Coming events 


GLASGOW CND rally. McLellan Galleries, Sun., 
10 November, 7.30 p.m. Discussion, Matt McGinn, 
Folksong Workshop. 


SCALA THEATRE, Charlotte St., 
winning Russian (anti-) war film, 
Newcomer ’’ (A). Eng. sub-titles. November 7, 8, 
9, at 7 p.m. (Sat. mat. 3.30). 3s 6d, 5s, 5s 6d, 
7s 6d. Tickets from SCR, 118 Tottenham Ct, Rd., 
W.1, or theatre. 


W.1. Prize- 
“* Peace to_ the 


Personal 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in sponsoring a new 
national newspaper for youth ? Write 38 Acton St., 
W.C.1, or ring BRU 6519. 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting L 
336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining the 
ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


DUPLICATING, professional typing (tapes, mss.), 
shorthand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
ficld Rd., N.11. ENT 3324. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion St., Brighton. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service as 

complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1 Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secro- 
tary's address). Q 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 


advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
Jation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.!. 

8 November, Friday 
NOTTINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. Albert Hall. Folk- 
song concert : Songs for Remembrance Day, Ewan 
MacColl, Peggy Seeger, Bob Davenport, A. L. 
Lloyd, Sandra Kerr, Joe Heaney, The Haverim, 
The [an Campbelt Folk Group. Tickets from 
Town Hall box office and usual agents. Folksong 


Concert Agency and CND. 


FACTORY FOR PEACE 


NIG 


Lpioes 


PRICES 
13 kw £19 4s Od 
23 kw £22 15s Od 


COLOURS AVAILABLE 
Two-tone blue 

Two - tone grey 

White 


HT STORAGE HEATERS 


read 
article about 
the above project in the issue of 
Peace News dated February 2. 


You will probably have 


Richard Boston’s 


The Factory for Peace is now in 
production and has been incor- 
porated as The Rowen Engineer- 
ing Company Limited. 


One of our products is the night 
storage heater illustrated opposite 
for domestic, industrial and com- 
mercial use, Such heaters provide 
the cheapest and most convenient 
method of heating using off-peak 
electricity, and are rapidly becom- 
ing the most popular form of 
central heating on the market. 


One heater can be installed initi- 
ally and others added later, so 
building up a complete central 
heating system. 


Off-peak tariffs provide electricity at roughly half the cost of normal rates; thus 
from a 2} kw heater a constant background temperature can be obtained in the 
average-sized living-room, hall etc at a cost of Is 2d per day. For bedrooms 
which, require a lower temperature, kitchens, bathrooms and smal! rooms, a 
114 kw heater will give the necessary background temperature for 8d per day. 

We are satisfied that our models, designed by a professional industria! designer 


and the result of two years’ research, 


are comparable to any on the market. 


A special feature of the Rowen range of storage heaters is the partial output 


heat control. 


Leaflets and further details about the storage heaters and our range of con- 
vector heaters can be obtained from the undermentioned offices : 


REGISTERED OFFICE 
78 Middlesex Street 
Glasgow S.1 

Tel : SOUTH 1332 


LONDON AGENCY 
1 The Gables 

Vale of Health, N.W3 
Tel: HAMpstead 0249 


All profits from the Factory for Peace will be given to assist underdeveloped 
countries through War on Want; the local community; and the cause of peace. 
SS ae | 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers, New readers’ trial rate: 6 weeks 
2s 6d post free. Please send names and address to 
Circulation Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


NO INCREASE in motor premiums. Special rates 
for civil servants and school. teachers - ‘' Agreed 
value '’ policies, Ask for details now, Morris 
Hunter Insurance Consultants. Ltd, (P). 37 Victoria 


Avenue. Southend-on-Sea. Essex, telephone South- 
end 41101. Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, 
Guernsey. 


NO PEACE for homosexuals until Wolfenden Re- 
port implemented. Support the Homosexual Law 
Reform Society, 32 Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. 


PERSONAL COLUMN ULTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. S.a.e. 


for details. 


WORLD GOVERNMENT PARTY .- first candidate 
adopted Bath Const. Nov, 6. Restates unilateralist 
postulates in their proper political perspective. 
Enquiries to G. Young, 4 Alfred St., Bath. 


Accommodation vacant 


SUNNY ROOM Maida Vale for man willing tolerate 
young C100 family and baby. Use k, b, tel, £3. 
Box No. 260. 


Situations wanted 


WORK WANTED. First - 
worker, Future N.W.1 address, 
25 West Cromwell Rd., S.W.5. 


conscience. Good 
David Mackie, 


EPPING. 


Friends Mtg. Hse., Hemnall 
St. Film show, ‘“‘ Race for Life '' and full sup- 


7.45 p.m. 


porting programme, Adm. free. CND. 


9 November, Saturday 


AMERSHAM. 
den St., 
Solomon: 
of Israel."* 


3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Whiel- 
Amersham Old (Lower) Town. Myrtle 
‘Challenge to pacifism - the problem 
Refreshments and discussion. PPU. 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. ‘Town Hall. 
concert: Songs for Remembrance Day. 
for Nottingham 8 November, 
and Cooper Ltd. 


Folksong 
Artists as 
Tickets from Kent 
Folksong Concert Agency and 


CND. 
LEEDS. 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Woodhouse 
Lane. Yorks area quarterly mtg. PPU. 


LONDON, S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. 100 Rochester Row. 
Party. Adm. Is 6d. Westminster YCND. 


LONDON, W.1. 3-5 p.m. Kings Weigh House 
Church, Binney St. (opposite Selfridges), Bazaar, 
art exhibition, social, talks. Order of the Great 
Companions, 


WALLINGTON, SURREY. 
Wallington Green War Memorial, 
CND. 


9-10 November, Sat-Sun 


LYME HALL, CHESHIRE. Weekend school: 
‘“CND policy in a changing world.’’ Fee 35s (inc. 
board), single day 12s 6d. CND. 


10 am. to 4 p.m, 
Vigil and fast. 


ST. IVES. 2.15 p.m. (Saturday), Trevoyhan 
Manor. Weekend conference: ‘‘ Man and_ the 
state."' Speakers Dr. R. V. Sampson and_ Stuart 


Morris, 
Redruth. 


10 November, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 p.m. Chamberlain Place (behind 
Town Hall), United Christian witness for peace on 
Remembrance Sunday. Service of repentance, prayer 
and dedication led by Rev. D. Northfield, Rev. J.. 
Morris, Rev, D. Head, Rev. E, Roberts. Christian 
CND. 


BRISTOL, 


Details: H. King, 18 Penventon Terrace, 
PPU. 


11.15 am. Cenotaph. Readings from 


Bible and Tolstoy, laying of CND wreath. CND. 
BRISTOL, 7.30 p.m. Colston Hall, Folksong 
concert : Songs for Remembrance Day. Artists as 


for Nottingham, 8 November. Tickets from Colston 
Hall box office and usual agents. Folksong Concert 
Agency and CND. 


LONDON, N.1. 
King’s X._ Rev. 
Gt. Companions. 


OKEHAMPTON, 
room, Nth. St. 
resistance.’’ CND 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Schoo! Hall, 
Danvers Road. Edward Towle: ‘‘ The character of 
the 20th-century American.”’ SoF. 


14-17 Nov, Thur-Sun 


OPERATION FALLEX ‘63. Details from CND, 
2 Carthusian St., E.C.1. 


3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
M. Fryer: ‘‘ The other animals.” 


8 p.m. Congregational School- 
Barnaby Martin: ‘‘ Non-violent 


14 November, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road, Group discussion. PPU. 


LONDON, N.W.1, 7.30 p.m. Rm. 17, Friends 
Hse. Dr. Ronald Sampson: ‘‘ Non-violent direct 
action as a means of social change as well as war- 
peace issue.”’ Cttee of 100. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘* Pan-Africanism " 
Legum of The Observer, FIC. 


TORQUAY. 7.30 p.m. Co-operative Guild Hall, 
Albert Rd. (nr. Market St.), Barnaby Martin: 
“The work of the World Peace Brigade."’ PPU, 
FoR, CND. 


15 November, Friday 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Adult School Hall, Park 
Lane. Sale and public mtg. Speaker: Mr. J. D. 
R. Kelly (UN) on work for refugees. Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom. 


7.15 p.m, Friends International 
- Colin 


Publications 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s 6d. 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


MOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for all 
peace literature and books, posters, leaflets or cam- 
paign materials, ‘‘ Sale or return ’’ selections for 
mectings, etc, Send s.a.e. or call for latest list 
and s.o.r. terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, 
London, N.1. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, 
N.1, at 12s yearly or Is (post 3d) each issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and_best- 
informed TU newspaper. Trade union and political 
news. Railway problems and working conditions 


featured in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 
For saie 

QUALITY Christmas cards: 12 for 6s. Special 
cards real flowers from Holy Land 1s each. 
Brochure available, Cards post free. Profits to 


Destitute Children's Fund. War on Want, London, 


SEND A PEACE GREETING to your friends at 
Xmas. Beautiful drawing in two colours by Renato 
Guttuso. 6d each or 5s per doz, from British 
Peace Committee, 94 Charlotte St., W.1, On sale 
in the foyer of the National Peace Congress, 
Islington Town Hall, November 23-24. 


EXETER. 8.15 pm. Friends Mtg. Hse., Magdalen 
Sh gearnapy Martin : ‘‘ Britain without the bomb.” 


16 November, Saturday 


LONDON, N.W.1: 2.30 to 8.30 p.m, Friends Hse., 
Euston Rd. Annual film viewing session. See 
advertisement on page 11. SoF. 


LONDON, W.C.2. Peace News Christmas fair, 
Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 11.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. 
Se acunlaved advertisement on back page for 
letatls. 


18 November, Monday 


LONDON, W.C.1. 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
David Markham on tax refusal. PPU. 


19 November, Tuesday 


BRISTOL, 7.30 p.m. Lawrence Weston School. 
Public mtg. follow-up to canvass of previous week- 
end. Speakers: Dr. H. Glendinning, Chris 
Weeks, CND. 


21 November, Thursday 


LONDON, E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Road, Jeff Goldener: ‘‘ The new art PPU, ay 


LONDON, N.W.1, 7.30 p.m. Rm. 17, Friends 
Hse, More specific study and application of non- 
violent direct action as a means of social change. 
Ways and means of involving people directly. 
Speakers : Ken Weller, Pat Arrowsmith, Philip Seed, 
Brian Richardson, Cttee of 100. 


LONDON, W.C.1, 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ Africa and the UN” 
- Mr. Thomas Kanza, Charge d'Affaires of Embassy 
of Congo. FIC. 


23 November, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 to 8.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. 
Hse., Bull St. Film_viewing session. See advertise- 
ment on page 9. SoF. 

ORPINGTON, 10 a.m.-5 p.m. AII Saints Ch, Hall, 


Church Hill. Toy fair and Christmas cards (Ends 
leigh, Oxfam, Unicef, CND, etc). 7.30 p.m, Film 
show for Freedom from Hunger. ‘‘ Inheritance.’’ 
“Which way the wind? ”’ ‘One man's hunger,” 
ete. CND. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Bazaar 3-6 p.m. Saturday, November 9 
Lady Clare Annesley; Antony Bates 
King’s Weigh House Church 

Binney St. opposite Selfridges 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30, Sunday, November 10 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 
Rev. Michael Fryer “ The Other 
Animals ” 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 


didn’t rely on street sellers for his copy 
of Peace News. Friday brought him a 
copy regularly because he had ordered 
it at the desert island newsagent. 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW by completing 
the form and handing it to your newsagent. 


Please supply me with ............ copies of 

Peace News each week 
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World food output up 


- but little 


relief for 


the hungry nations 


World agriculture production in 1962-63 
rose between two and three per cent and 
was “slightly more ” than the annual popu- 
lation growth, according to preliminary 
estimates made by the UN Food and Agri- 
cultural Organisation. But FAO sees no 
“reat change” as likely to occur in the 
world food and agricultural situation during 
the rest of 1963 and the early part of 
1964, 

The FAO report notes that the increase in 
total food production in the less developed 
regions has matched that in the more deve- 
loped parts of the world, but their gains 
have been overtaken by population. 


Japan combine 
reunites 


The heads of three offshoots of the former 
Mitsubishi heavy industrials combine - 
which was dispersed by the US after World 
War II, because it seemed a dangerous con- 
centration of power at a time when the 
US was trying to establish democracy in 
Japan - signed an agreement in Tokyo on 
October 28 merging their firms to revive 
the former mammoth group. It will be the 
biggest industrial combine in Japan since 
the end of World War II. Employing 77,000 
workers, the biggest labour force in Japan, 
it accounts for more than 30 per cent of 
Japan’s shipbuilding capacity and will also 
produce aircraft, railway capital goods, etc. 
Only Hitachi, mentioned in the table below, 
approaches the combine in size. 


In Germany also the Allies pledged in the 
Potsdam Agreement at the end of World 
War Ii that they would break up the 
“politically dangerous concentrations of 
economic power.” They referred specifically 
to Krupps, Thyssens and other steel 
empires. How successful they were in carry- 
ing out this agreement may be seen in the 
following table of the world’s twenty biggest- 
selling firms outside the US. 


Company Nationality Total Sales 
million) 
{. Royal Dutch/ 
Shell Neth'ds/ Britain 6,022 
2. Unilever Neth’ds/ Britain 4,136 
3. National Coal 
Boar Britain 2,490 
4. B.P. Britain 2.011 
5. Nestlé Switzerland 1,829 
6. 1.C.1. Britain 1,621 
7. Volkswagen Germany 1,596 
8. Philips Netherlands 1,529 
9. Siemens Germany 1,350 
10. Fiat Italy 1,262 
11. Daimler-Benz Germany 1,176 
12. Krupp Germany 1,040 
13. Thyssen-Hutte Germany 1,029 
14. Bayer Germany 1,004 
15. Rhone-Poulenc France 992 
16. Hitachi Japan 955 
17. Hawker-Siddeley Britain 915 
18. Mannesmann Germany 915 
19. British-American 
Tobacco Britain 882 
20. British Motor 
Corp. Britain 871 


Fortune, the American magazine, recently 
published a list of the two hundred largest 
selling firms in the world, excluding the US 
itself, from which this list of the “top 
twenty” is taken. There would be some 
changes in the order if net assets or net 
profits were the criteria, but the pattern 
of ownership would not be changed very 
much: the list of all two hundred firms 
shows that 54 of them were British or had 
British connections; 36 were German; 31 
were Japanese; and 27 were French. The 
most outstanding feature of this list is 
its evidence that Japan has risen into the 
top rank of capitalist states; when the 
Mitsubishi combine merger is effected 
in June 1964, it is probable that it 
will join Krupps and Thyssens in the “top 
twenty.” 


é § renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


Tnis pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
F'ledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


The main increase in per capita production 
since World War II has been in Europe 
and North America. Among the less deve- 
loped regions the Middle East and Eastern 
Mediterranean is the only one where food 
production per capita has been consistently 
above pre-war levels. 


Early estimates for Latin America suggest a 
slight fall in production in 1962-63 chiefly 
because of lower output of coffee in 
Brazil, sugar in Cuba, and winter grains in 
Argentina, Production in the Far East is 
estimated to have risen by little more than 
one per cent. In Africa, the Middle East 
and Eastern Mediterranean, Oceania (the 
Pacific Islands) and Western Europe the 
increase in production was as much as four 
to five per cent. 


North America’s production rose by about 
two per cent, reilecting a substantial re- 
covery from last year’s bad weather in 
Canada and a small increase in the US 
despite a twelve per cent cut-back in wheat 
production - US coarse grain acreage was 
the lowest ever recorded, Production in- 
creased in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe by three per cent, though the yield 
per hectare was “‘ generally low.” 


The Soviet fotal yield rose by nearly ten 
millon to 147.5 million tons, but failed to 
reach the target of 164 millions. Emphasis 
on increased control and supervision of 
farm work and “appeals ... to the con- 
science of the agricultural worker ” are the 
methods Russia hopes to use to increase 
productivity. Russian state investment in 
agriculture is scheduled to have been 18 per 
cent higher in 1963 than in 1962, states the 
report. 
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A big increase in population, and the diversion of farm production to jute (a quick cash 


crop) instead of rice, is producing a food crisis in West Bengal. 


Failure of the rationing 


system and scarcity of rice in the open market leads to frequent riots at private rice-stores, 


US civil rights leader 


forced to quit county 


Eric Weinberger, the leader of a small 
civil rights campaign in Haywood County, 
a rural part of Tennessee, has left the 
county after suffering considerable bruta- 
lity from the police. 


When early in 1961 Negro farm workers 
in Haywood County began to register as 
voters, there were mass evictions, designed 
to reduce the number of Negroes in the 
voters’ roll. 

In Haywood and neighbouring Fayette 
County pacifists launched “‘ Operation Free- 
dom” to provide homes and work. Small 
scale industry in the form of the manu- 
facture of bucket bags and leather goods 
was developed and in April last year one 
of the pacifists, Eric Weinberger of New 
York, formed the Haywood Handicrafters 
League with the help of the loca] Civic and 
Welfare League, a Negro organisation. 

He was jailed twice in 1962, beaten and 
given electric shock treatment; he later 
testified before a special panel investigating 
police brutality. 

Brownsville, the county town of Haywood, 
had its first civil rights demonstration on 
August 3 this year. Called by the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People and Core (Congress 
of Racial Equality) to press for integration 
of the town’s bus station, restaurants, 
schools and court rooms, the demonstration 


was limited to persons trained in non- 
violent resistance. Thirteen took part, all 
Negroes except Eric Weinberger, 


“Police met the group,” The Peacemaker, 
a periodical edited in Ohio, reported a few 
days later, “throwing acid and swinging 
clubs. Eric was singled out for the worst 
treatment. Police turned a dog loose at his 
face as he lay on the ground and threw 
acid on him. He was the only one arrested. 
Although police allowed a doctor to ex- 
amine his injuries, they would allow no 
treatment.” 

By the time he was released on bail and 
got into a hospital, his wife said, he had 
been kicked, struck with sticks, jabbed with 
a cattle prodder and had dog bites and acid 
burns all over his body. He was charged 
with assault and battery, disorderly conduct, 
resisting arrest, refusal to obey an officer, 
and conspiracy. 


His lawyer last month advised him that 
the prosecution would drop the charges if 
Weinberger left the county within two days, 
otherwise he would serve sentences totalling 
four years. He felt forced to accept the de- 
cision to leave the county: 


“YT wouldn’t mind sitting in jail for six 
months, and have the case appealed; but 
the lawyer said there was nothing to be 
won. We demonstrators had pre-arranged 


‘Policeman lied’ - lawyer 


A barrister told a London conference of 
the Society of Labour Lawyers on October 
26 that considerable licence was given to 
the police to commit perjury. He said that 
this stemmed from the fact that the dis- 
ciplinary body governing police actions and 
words in the witness box was a police 
body. 

The barrister related a recent case in which 
the only witness against him was a police- 
man who admitted telling lies in the wit- 
ness box for several minutes. The charge 
was dropped, and afterwards a police officer 
thanked the barrister for not making too 
much of the perjury. When the barrister 


asked what would happen to the constable 
who had lied he was told: ‘Oh, you 
needn’t worry. Not much will happen.” 
Dingle Foot, QC, MP, chairman of the 
society, said that the Judges’ Rules (of 
evidence) were broken every day, and 
one of the troubles was confusion about 
police powers. The society was preparing a 
criminal procedure Bill for Parliament. 
Police sometimes argued, he said, that if 
they observed strictly rules and conventions 
about obtaining evidence, very few criminals 
would be convicted. He instanced confes- 
sions. They could all confirm, he thought, 
that these were not always voluntary. 


that if anyone was knocked down the 
line would continue; so that when I was 
on the ground no one of the group can 
testify that he was present through the 
whole thing and that he was certain I 
did not kick that policeman. It is the 
police testimony against mine. I could 
not win in the court. And the lawer says 
that I could not win on appeal.” 
Interviewed recently by The Peacemaker, 
he was asked about the prospects of some- 
one else taking his place with the leather 
goods project. He said: “It was made clear 
that if anyone else came in here, he would 
get the same thing.” 


Cuba: pistols 
in the 
Pentagon 


In what it termed the first detailed account 
of US military activity during the Cuba 
crisis, Newsweek magazine last week re- 
ported that: “The US and the USSR stood 
frighteningly close to war, the world fright- 
eningly close to destruction ,..” The US 
had 90 bombers loaded with atomic bombs 
constantly over the Atlantic and eight 
Polaris missiles with 128 missiles trained 
on Russia. 


More than 1,400 other bombers were stand- 
ing by on the ground, and “ across the US, 
102 Atlas, 54 Titan and 12 Minuteman 
missiles sat on their launching pads . . .” 
Newsweek said that the army had put 
together the biggest invasion force since 
World War H, sending about 100,000 men 
to the south-east, particularly in Florida, 
where they could be ferried across the 90 
miles to Cuba. At the Pentagon ‘ war 
room”, one officer and one sergeant carried 
holstered .38 calibre pistols . , . intended 
only to shoot any member of the team who 
might crumble under pressure and threaten 
to set off war on his own panicky im- 
pulse...” 
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to walk, though both looked very well. 
Some of the children were on mules. 
But for the most part we were on foot 
- nearly a thousand of us, of many 
nationalities - and the long procession 
stretched from as far as the eye could 
see as we wound up and down the rough 
hilly road and across mountain tracks. 


We climbed to a high point overlooking 
the deep narrow gorge through which 
the river Belice flows. A wonderful 
panorama of rugged grey peaks, with 
sparkling exposed quartz crystals, sur- 
rounded us. The sun shone down from 
a cloudless blue sky and the wind blew 
strongly. The temperature, in the seven- 
ties, brought out the scent of the thyme 
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Ths MAN MUST NOT Ole 


Edgar Black is due to be hanged on November 21. Unless he is 
reprieved he will be the first man to be executed this year. 
Black killed his wife’s lover, Richard Cook. He was sentenced to 
death at the Glamorganshire Assizes on October 7 and his appeal 
was turned down by the Court of Criminal Appeal last week. In 
rejecting the appeal, Lord Chief Justice Parker said that the defence 
of “provocation” was not applicable, because Black had killed 
Richard Cook, not “in the heat of the moment” when his wife had 
confessed her adultery, but some time afterwards : 

“The trial judge quite rightly ruled that there was no evidence 
The appellant’s action was not done in the heat 
of the moment, but after much brooding - it was an act of 


This view, though technically correct in law, is based on false psycho- 
logy, for a man who kills “after much brooding ” may be reacting 
to provocation just as much as one who kills “in the heat of the 


Because Mr. Black used a gun to kill Mr. Cook, rather than some 
other method, he was accused of capital murder, for which the death 
penalty is mandatory: neither the trial judge nor the appeal judge 
can pronounce any other sentence. 
that the Home Secretary will exercise his right of reprieve. If he 
does not do so he will again be technically correct in law; but he 
will be ignoring the fact that when the death nenalty was made 
obligatory for murder by shooting, it was intended to deter pro- 
\t was not intended to cover such cases as Mr. 


Mr. Black’s only hope now is 


Petitions and appeals for a reprieve have come from politicians, 
churchmen, university students, the press, and many thousands of 
people in South Wales and elsewhere. The most telling appeal, how- 
ever, has come from the wife of the murdered man, Mrs. Sheila 
Cook. Appealing for Mr. Black’s reprieve this week, she said : 
“I am trying to put the unhappy past behind me. Hanging this 
man is only going to rake up all the misery again. If there was 
anything I could do to stop him being hanged I would do it. 
“T hope the Home Secretary will listen to my plea. 
“What my husband did was wrong and what Mr. Black did was 
wrong. But hanging Mr. Black is not going to bring back my 


and fennel beneath our feet. As we 
stood looking down on the valleys the 
site of the proposed dam was pointed 
out to us and an indication given of the 
vast area which could be rendered 
fertile. 


We sat down in a great circle while 
speeches were made and a well-known 
poet recited some of his poems - poems 
of social revolt and social aspiration. 
Then we began the long tramp back to 
Roccamena - much of it uphill. In the 
afternoon heat the party straggled some- 
what, but by mid-afternoon we were all 
back in Roccamena, ready for the next 
act of the day’s drama. 


This was a mass meeting in the piazza, 
where a temporary platform had been 
erected for the speakers. A packed audi- 
ence, most of whom had eaten nothing 
since the previous evening, listened atten- 
tively to speeches for two and a half 
hours. The balconies of the houses 
around the piazza provided grandstand 
accommodation. The speakers included, 
first, the chairman of the Roccamena 
Committee of 100, then myself, repre- 
senting the War Resisters’ International, 
Eric Descoeudres of the Swiss Danilo 
Dolci Committee, N. Dumont, a German 
film producer, Mary Taylor of the 
American Danilo Dolci Committee, 
Eyvind Hytten, a Swede, a writer from 
Yugoslavia, and a number of local 
people, including representatives of all 
the political parties. 


In the evening, under floodlighting pro- 
vided by car headlights, Vittorio Gass- 
man, the actor, gave a programme con- 
sisting of Mark Antony’s speech from 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, a passage 
from Dante’s Divine Comedy, and 
several modern Italian poems. These 
recitations aroused a tremendous re- 
sponse. This final phase of the day’s 
activities illustrates, along with other in- 
cidents which I have mentioned earlier, 
Danilo Dolci’s insistence on combining 
educational and cultural work with 
social amd economic reform. He is 
always emphasising the need to change 
the whole man and the whole society if 
we are to bring about a warless world. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


/wo-headed 


I see that there are now two airlines serv- 
ing Glasgew, Edinburgh and Belfast .. . 
and British Eagle is the one using great big 
smooth quiet luxurious Britannias. Looking 
at the British Eagle timetable, I see that the 
whole service can in fact be covered by one 
great big smooth quiet luxurious Britannia; 
for a time I thought this was all they had, 
but the Evening News reveals that they 
have five. 


It also says that British Eagle has “ current 
contracts with the Minister of Aviation, the 
Air Ministry, War Office and Admiralty.” 
I suppose this is what the other four are 
for. This is all very well for British Eagle, 
but I don’t see why my taxes should go 
towards providing an income for a com- 
pany which makes so much fuss about 
private enterprise, challenging state mono- 
poly, and so on. Why should they have it 
both ways? 


The Evening News statements came in one 
of four crypto-advertisements masquerading 
as articles which appeared last Monday. 
These gems of journalism were surrounded 
by real adverts of a singularly revolting 
nature (“ Rothmans of Pall Mal! offer their 
best wishes to British Eagle on the introduc- 
tion of their new services’), and the whole 
thing was laughingly described as “An 
‘Evening News’ special feature.” 

Granted, I didn’t actually buy this copy of 
the Evening News (I have a conscientious 
objection to buying any paper which dis- 
plays such disgusting typography - all those 
capitals and those ridiculous hyphens in 
words like “ today ” and “ tomorrow ”), but 
I still resent the idea that they can charge 
threepence for that kind of stuff. But you 
don’t have much option, really - they all 
do it, after all. 

* * * 


The Pope’s reaction to the overthrow of the 
Catholic dictatorship in South Vietnam was 
certainly very “ diplomatic.’ He sent a 
message to the Most Rev. Paul Nguyen 
Van Binh, Archbishop of Saigon, in which 
he called for “copious divine assistance so 
that your homeland may overcome this new 
and painful trial in peace and concord.” 
He went on, “We share with fatherly 
affection your pain and that of all the dear 
people of Vietnam so hard tried.” Which 
is a fairly elaborate way of saying “No 


comment.” 
* * * 


The case of the vegetarian dogs is a good 
example of dogma versus reason. As re- 
ported in the November 3 Sunday Mirror, 
the story is that pet-owning members of the 
Gloucester Vegetarian Society have con- 
verted their cats and dogs to vegetarianism 
on the grounds that pets, as part of the 
family, should eat the same as everyone 
else. RSPCA officers have pointed out that 
dogs and cats, being carnivores, need to eat 
meat, whereas human beings, who are 
omnivorous, can get by on nut cutlets and 


Facile 


the like. I don’t suppose that'll cut any ice 
with, the vegetarians though; they’re very 
determined people, with disconcerting habits 
like the one of staring at your plate all the 
time if they catch you cating meat. Still, 
I suppose the cats and dogs of Gloucester 
can do a bit of poaching on the side: there 
must be plenty of mice and even a few 
rabbits in those parts. 
* * * 


It is now a good three months since the 
Estimates Committee on the Home Office 
recommended the withdrawal of the Civil 
Defence Handbook Advising the House- 
holder on Protection Against Nuclear 
Attack, But you can still walk into the 
Stationery Office and buy a copy. It 
appears that the Home Office hasn’t made 
up its mind yet as to whether the pamphlet 
should be withdrawn or not - so it is still 
in circulation. I hope that members of 
the Estimates Committee will make a fuss 
about this inordinate slowness. 


GUY ALDRED 


A lone fighter for peace, free speech and 
anarchist-socialism, Guy Aldred, who died 
near the end of October, had the reputa- 
tion of being unable to work with any 
established left-wing party or group, yet he 
was respected and admired by most revo- 
lutionary socialists and anarchists. 

His output in writing was prodigious, in- 
cluding a large part, very often, of the 
monthly journal he edited up to his death, 
The Word, a booklet on Bakunin, a life of 
Richard Carlile, and many other works, In 
his early years he edited The Herald of 
Revolt, a journal noted for the scholarly 
background to its propaganda. 

He first went to prison in 1909, receiving 
a sentence of nine months for publishing 
The Indian Sociologist, which advocated 
freedom for India, in London. During the 
first world war he was imprisoned for re- 
sisting conscription. Later he received 
prison sentences in Glasgow in the course 
of his campaigns for free speech and 
against war. He campaigned against the 
second world war as well as against the 
first. 

Guy Aldred was also a tireless platform 
propagandist. . He contested a number of 
elections; the last occasion, when he was a 
candidate in the Parliamentary by-election 
at Woodside, Glasgow, in November, 1962, 
was the only time in seven Glasgow con- 
tests that he did not finish at the bottom of 
the poll. 

Whatever differences other pacifists and 
Icft-wingers had with Guy Aldred or his 
political attitude, they should unite to 
honour a man who fought to the end with 
unfailing courage, despite poverty and 
adversity, for peace and freedom and 
equality; and in sympathy with Jenny 
Patrick, who shared his struggles. 


Who wants a revolution? 


The Observer’s air correspondent revealed 
last Sunday that the cost of producing the 
TSR-2 - Britain’s new nuclear bomber - 
might finally reach £1,000 milion, twelve 
times the cost of the Blue Streak missile 
which was abandoned in 1960. 


At this price we should expect a remark- 
able plane, and, to the lay mind at least, 
the claims for it seem impressive : “It will 
fly,” says The Observer, “at more than 
twice the speed of sound, that is to say, at 
about 1,500 miles an hour, and will pene- 
trate enemy territory at tree-top height 
below radar beams, carrying a2 nuclear 
bomb in the megaton range.” It can also 
provide an army commander with “a tele- 
vision picture of what is happening thou- 
sands of miles away.” In short, we are 
assured, the TSR-2 (if it really works) is 
“ revolutionary.” 


Peace News is a more modest ousfit than 
the Royal Air Force. We haven't yet 


acquired a nuclear bomb in the megaton 
range, but we do occasionally penetrate 
enemy territory (see Peter Thomas’s reply 
to Adam Roberts in last week’s issue) and 
almost every week we provide army com- 
manders - and anyone else who’s interested 


- with a picture of what is happening thou- 
sands of miles away. And we hope we are 
revolutionary - though in a slightly different 
way from the TSR-2. 


However, competing with the RAF in revo- 
lution is quite a strain - they have more 
effective ways of raising the mecessary cash. 
If you prefer our kind of revelution, why 
not sit down now and write us a cheaue for 
£1,000 million - or whatever you can 
afford ? 


MICHAEL FREEMAN 
total since February 1 


7m PAE, 


contributions this week £22 9 7 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London Ni 
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Classroom conditions: an illustration 
from the Newsom report. Note the boy 
on his knees in a desk too small for 
him, the thin wooden partition, the 
lack of storage and bookshelves. 


Anthony Weaver 


YOUNG 
ADULTS AT 
SCHOOL 


Three weeks ago a government com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
John Newsom, formerly education 
officer for Hertfordshire, published its 
report on the education of children 
between the ages of 13 and 16 “ of 
average or less than average ability.” 
This involves children who go to 
secondary modern schools and a large 
number who go to comprehensive 
schools. Anthony Weaver, who is 
senior lecturer in education at White- 
lands College, London, here examines 
the Newsom report and its recom- 
mendations for the future development 
of perhaps the most neglected part of 
the educational system. 


The Newsom report provides strong and 
most imaginative professional backing to 
the moves for a more enlightened kind of 
secondary education. It is restricted to the 
so-called average and below average boys 
and girls aged from 13 to 16 in secondary 
modern and comprehensive schools. But 
what it says is orientated by a welcome 
concept of education very different from 
that of Hadow and Spens between the wars. 
They poisoned the prospects of two-thirds 
of a generation of children who have gone 
to school since the 1944 Education Act by 
postulating that pupils can, and should be, 
divided strictly according to intelligence 
quotients and hence paved the way for the 
1-plus exam. and the tripartite social 
divisions, 

Newsom substantiates that the great num- 
ber of people who have proved to be 
educable beyond all previous expectations 
(with whom the Robbins report, closer to 
the rat-race and more spectacular, is deal- 
ing) shows that the rest have been under- 
estimated also - “the standard indicated by 
‘average’ is rising all the time, and perhaps 
never more rapidly than in the last twenty- 
five years.” 

The report succeeds in distinguishing 
secondary education from primary as a 
period where people should develop not 
only skills. but capacities for judgment. a 
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sense of responsibility for their work and 
towards other people, and a self-imposed 
code of social behaviour. Is this not a far 
cry from the three Rs and a mild technical 
training which has been the lot of so many 
secondary modern pupils ? 

The value of the report is that it not only 
takes the attitude that 13-16s are young 
adults, but has meticulously investigated the 
obstacles to treating them as such, and the 
many sociological implications. To remove 
the obstacles is partly a matter of a poli- 
tical, or governmental, stroke of the pen - 
12 out of the 16 main recommendations 
are of this. and a financial. kind, But the 
more fundamental changes could be 
brought about next term, or next year, if 
the teachers gave their minds to the possi- 
bilities. In the long run they must enlist 
the support of the parents, the public at 
large, and increase their participation in the 
training college programmes. 

The content of the curriculum, it is pro- 
posed, might be more consciously organised 
around three broad fields of knowledge, or 
groups, namely : 

1. Practical, which implies those subjects 
pursued away from a classroom desk, such 
as art, craft, needlework, housecraft. handi- 
craft. music and physica! education includ- 
ing dance. 

2. Humanities, which include English, 
drama, foreign language, history, geography, 
religious education, current affairs. 


3. Maths and science. 

All pupils should participate in all three up 
to the age of 14, perhaps in the proportion 
of two days each to the first two, and one 
to the third. The staff can be organised 
with great advantage in small teams within 
these grouns. The teachers benefit indi- 
vidually and find they have more to give if 
they take at least one subject outside their 
main group. It is thus possible for two 
members of staff to take nearly all the 
work of one form. 

The pupils’ time within a group can be 
concentrated, when this is desirable, instead 
of fragmented into 40-minute periods, and 
gradually they are given opportunity. and 
learn, to make choices about what they 
shall work on. Followers of Herbert Read 
will immediately see an affinity between the 
above and his plan for “masters of 
method” responsible for spheres of work 
roughly corresponding to the individual's 
temperamental and esthetic type. 

The importance of choice cannot be over- 
estimated if people are to become discrim- 
inatory and to make their own judgments. 
Newsom again and again advocates the dis- 
cussion method as a means “to increase 
the enjoyment of music or art or literature; 
to develop taste and craftsmanship in the 
workshop and a sense of what is appro- 
priate behaviour in a particular situation 
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involving other people’s feelings and points 
of view.” It may interest Peace News 
readers that, in the suggested example of 
ways of treating the Indian independence 
movement, the report asks pupils to com- 
pare photographs of Mr. Gandhi's salt 
campaign with those of English demon- 
strators sitting down in Trafalgar Square 
(paragraph 503). And Iater it is suggested 
that “in British history perhaps the most 
important thing to do with the pupils be- 
fore they finally leave school will be an 
assessment of Britain's true position in the 
world today, an assessment which must be 
based on knowledge of the past as well as 
the present.” So much for those schools 
who are reluctant to teach modern history 
because it is too close to that taboo subject, 
politics. 


The third salutary recommendation, as well 
as opportunities for choice and the pro> 
vision of practical work, is that the curri- 
culum should be vocationally geared. One 
cannot but be reminded of A. N. White- 
head's exposition of this as a truly liberal 
form of education which vitalises otherwise 
inert subjects, 

The most remarkable feature of the re- 
port, to my mind, is its study of school 
buildings. When we remember the unpre- 
cedented impetus that John Newsom gave 
to his architect's department, when Director 
of Education for Hertfordshire after the 
war. we can perhaps understand how it is 
that he knows what he is talking about. 
There are photographs and a detailed sur- 
vey of existing buildings, their amenities 
and equipment, which show that about 
four-fifths of the schools fall short of cur- 
rently accepted standards - half have no 
provision of any kind for music, a third of 
the schools have no proper science labora- 
tory, half have no gymnasium, etc. 


But the plans for the future, taken from 
the Ministry of Education, seriously ques- 
tion whether the “currently accepted 
standards” are good enough. They present 
fascinating diagrams for a science and 
craft centre. for a drama. music and art 
centre, arts centre, centre for younger 
pupils, club house. centre for older pupils. 
The keynotes are a smali scale, auto- 
nomy and devolution of responsibility. To 
quote from the report, “in the schools we 
should hope to see teachers working even 
more closely than now as teams - the head 
of department’s function would become 
even more significant under the kind of 
stalling pattern we have suggested - the 
form teacher, as redefined, might have a 
key role as co-ordinator of studies.” 

To quote from the Ministry’s development 
group, which attempts to give architectural 
application to certain assumptions : 

“that clubs and societies will form an in- 
tegral part of the educational course; 
“that each person, as well as belonging to 
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a number of working groups and societies, 
will also be a member of a social club, the 
organisation of which will partly be the 
responsibility of the pupils; 

“that the staff will work in small groups, 
each with a modest HQ of its own, and 
each responsible for the pastoral care and 


the individual work programme of a 
number of pupils; 

“that the pupils will similarly be divided 
into socially identifiable groups, each with 
accommodation reflecting in some way or 
other the group’s identity, and each with a 
stable relationship with one or more 
members of staff.” 


Certainly such building would make it 
natural to treat the pupils as young adults 
who develop subtle systems of sharing 
responsibility and initiative. 

With so much to be said in favour of this 
report what is there against it? Mainly 
two things: 

1. Sex education. The report firmly advo- 
cates chastity before marriage and fidelity 
within it, and quotes a long extract from 
one of its witnesses in Appendix II. The 
latter, a headmaster, says they do no posi- 
tive teaching about contraception, and 
seems to contradict himself by stating that 
“we put the value of moral behaviour 
before the possible unpleasant consequences 
of sexual experiment (why is it assumed 
that experiments cannot be made in a 
moral way?), and later that “we try to 
face the challenge without preaching and 
without heavy moralising.” Such assump- 
tions seem to amount to a denial of the 
report's injunction that boys and girls 
should “evolve a new concept of partner- 
ship in their personal relations, at work and 
in marriage.” Their mutual relationships 
need neither be a matter for official regu- 
lation nor a mere gratification, 

2. The element of compulsion which seems 
to bedevil every state system. (a) Compul- 
sory raising of the leaving age to 16 for 
those entering secondary schools in 1965. 
Since the numbers voluntarily staying on 
have doubled since 1958, why not leave the 
demand for more centres of the kind the 
pupils want to come from below? The 
government should simply exert itself to 
provide more teachers, ancillary services, 
buildings and equipment. But, no, it is 
thought necessary to protect those “ who 
most readily succumb to the attractions of 
the pay packet and the bright light it 
commands.” 

(b) Related to compulsory attendance is 
corporal punishment. Several head- 
teachers are quoted saying that in the last 
resort they cannot do without it. The 
report makes no specific attempt to con- 
sider alternatives to this ultimate sanction. 


The Newsom report is obtainable from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 8s. 6d. 
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Hans Kirchhoff 


An illustration from “ Rescue in Den- 
mark.” A Jew has just been discovered 
by a Danish Nazi (centre, in black 
raincoat and hat). An angry crowd is 
forcing him to hand the prisoner over 
to the Danish police, who later helped 
him to escape. 


What saved the 
Danish Jews? 


In October, 1943, the Nazi occupation forces in Denmark started an operation 
to exterminate the Jews in that country. But the operation was foiled by 
the Danish people who succeeded in getting almost all the Jews out of the 
country before they fell into the hands of the Nazis. Was this an example 
of successful non-violent resistance to tyranny ? Or did other factors play a 


significant role in the story ? 


Hans Kirchhoff, in his review of a recently published book on this action, 


tries to answer these questions. 


Mr. Kirchhoff is a research assistant at the 


Institute for Modern Danish History in Copenhagen, and is himself working 
on a bock about German occupation policy in Denmark in the years 1942-3. 


Rescue in Denmark, by Harold Flender. 
(W. H. Allen, 30s.) 


In October, 1943, “Die Endldésung,” the 
“final solution” of the Jewish problem, 
reached occupied Denmark. Under the 
expert guidance of Heydrich and Eichmann, 
his aide-de-camp, the German officials had 
taken it upon themselves, with a cold fana- 
ticism and bureaucratic efficiency, to wipe 
out the Jewish race completely. Copen- 
hagen was to be their next place of work. 
They now wanted to make Denmark 
“ judenfrei,”’ and about 8,000 Jews were to 
be sent southwards to meet their death in 
the gas chambers of the concentration 
camps. 


After midnight on October 2 the Germans 
struck all over the country. But when the 
police arrived, most of the Jews had already 
disappeared, and it was not long before the 
Germans had to admit that the operation 
had been a complete failure. Only about 
500 people, mostly weak and old, who 
could or would not flee the country, were 
arrested and transported to Germany. 


How did the Danish Jews manage to get 
off so lightly compared with millions of 
their co-religionists throughout Europe ? 
On the twentieth anniversary of the per- 
secution of the Danish Jews a new attempt 
has been made to answer this question, In 
Rescue in Denmark Mr. Flender tries to 
find the key to an understanding in the fact 
“that the entire Danish population acted 
spontaneously to help the Jews” and that 
it did so as a result of “the Danish tradi- 
tion of democracy.” I am sorry to say that 
Mr. Flender is not able to convince us of 
the truth of his thesis, It is not a good 
book he has given us. 


The strength of the book is in the account 
of the efforts of the individual Dane; in his 
fears and hopes and will to defy the Nazi 
terrorists. Mr. Flender knows how to tell 
a story. But most of the episodes have 
been dramatised to such a degree that to- 
day it will be very difficult - or impossible 
- for those involved to recognise the situa- 
tion as it actually was. 
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But to do him justice, Mr. Flender has 
grasped the atmosphere of October, 1943, 
and he knows how to pass it on to his 
readers, His account of the efforts to warn 
and hide the Jews and his account of the 
splendid operation to get them across the 
narrow sound into neutral Sweden is good. 
Mr. Flender depicts skilfully the spontane- 
ous warmth and helpfulness that arose 
everywhere, where Danes disregarded the 
danger of defying the Gestapo and _ its 
Danish puppets. 


The rescue was, as Mr, Flender correctly 
points out, a nation-wide movement. This 
does not mean that every Dane took part 
in it. As most of the Jews lived in Copen- 
hagen, this was impossible for simple 
geographical reasons. But it was a nation- 
wide movement in the sense that Hitler’s 
infamous action welded the nation together 
in a firm solidarity against the Germans, 
and it was from this fund of moral indig- 
nation that the activities could draw. That 
such an improvised and chaotic rescue 
could come off, promoted as it was by well- 
intentioned people completely ignorant of 
the technique of underground resistance, 
shows how strong the spirit of solidarity 
was. Good will was present everywhere, it 
opened doors and purses, and helped thou- 
sands'of desperate and exhausted people. 


Mr. Flender wants us to share the atmo- 
sphere of those days, but not by just telling 
a couple of touching stories. He also wants 
to be a historian, and more than that. 
When confronted at the Eichmann trial 
with the disclosure of the passiveness 
towards Nazi crimes prevalent in most of 
the European countries, Mr. Flender sees 
the attitude of the Danes as “a single 
beam of light from an otherwise dark con- 
tinent” and as “‘a note of hope to offset 
the despair evoked by the Eichmann trial 
testimony.” The hope is to be found in 
the fact that it was the Danish democratic 
way of thinking and humanitarian attitude 
that saved the Danish Jews. If Mr. Flender 
is right, his thesis then opens unexpected 
perspectives for the possibilities of non- 
violent resistance to terror and dictatorship. 
It remains for us, however, to compare his 
thesis with the naked facts of history. 


Denmark has never known anti-Semitism, 
says Mr. Flender. That is not quite true. 
Anti-Jewish demonstrations have taken 
place, but they have never been of any 
great importance for the simple reason that 
the Jewish population has always been very 
small. This alone makes it unlikely that, 
as Mr. Flender maintains, a Danish com- 
missioner in 1690 recommended the con- 
struction of a ghetto in Copenhagen. More- 
over, it is impossible that he should have 
been dismissed by the Danish Parliament, 
as the latter was not established until the 


creation of the Danish constitution in 1840. 
This is a typical example of the many 
howlers with which the book is studded.* 


But we cannot console ourselves with the 
argument that anti-Semitism did not exist 
in Denmark, In neither Norway nor Hol- 
land did an anti-Semitic tradition exist, and 
in spite of this, a high percentage of the 
Dutch and Norwegian Jews were exter- 
minated. The paradox is that the policy 
of collaboration, initiated on April 9, 1940, 
between the Danish and German govern- 
ments - and for which Mr, Flender shows 
such a withering contempt - is the essential 
treason why the Jewish question was not 
brought up in Denmark until October, 1943. 
The Danish government gave way to the 
superior force of the Germans without 
fighting, and Hitler promised to respect the 
integrity of government, parliament, central 
administration and armed forces. Under 
protest, the government accepted the pres- 
ence of German troops on Danish soil, and 
we declared that we would not sabotage 
the interests of Germany. 


Denmark was, therefore, like no other 
occupied country. Danish sovereignty was 
a fiction, of course; from the very first day 
of occupation the government retreated 
when faced with Nazi demands and aggres- 
sion, but nevertheless it was a fiction which 
the Germans were anxious to maintain. 
They wanted to preserve peace and order 
so that Danish food exports, amounting to 
one-twelfth of the annual consumption of 
greater Germany, could go smoothly to the 
south. Rigorous German demands - as, for 
instance, requisitioning of Danish workers 
to Germany, capital punishment for sabo- 
tage or internment of the Jews - would 
immediately have been met with riots and 
strikes all over the country and with the 
immediate resignation of the government. 
Therefore these demands were not made 
during the early years of war, although the 
Germans thought of making them. The 
foremost exponents of the policy of colla- 
boration were Mr. Scavenius, the Danish 
Prime Minister, and Doctor Best, the 
German plenipotentiary. 


The victories of the Allies, the increasing 
frequency of German aggression, and the 
government’s policy of appcasement gave 
an impetus to the underground movement 
and increased the resistance to the policy 
of collaboration in such a way that it col- 
lapsed on August 29, 1943, Before this 
there had been a good deal of trouble in 
the Danish provincial towns, and there had 
been strikes and attacks on German 
soldiers. An additional factor in the Ger- 
man occupation policy was the Commander- 
in-Chief General von Hanneken, who was 
afraid that Danish soldiers would attack 
him from behind during the expected Allied 
invasion of the west coast of Jutland, and 


*I have deliberately refrained from com- 
menting on Mr. Flender’s mistakes as I 
could not do this within the framework of 
this review. It only remains to say that the 
misunderstandings are of such a nature that 
the Danish Foreign Office intends to ask 
the American publishers to correct the most 
serious errors before the next edition is 
brought out. 


therefore insisted on the winding up of the 
army. 

On August 26 Dr, Best was summoned to 
Berlin, where he tried to argue in favour 
of his policy. But Hitler demanded that he 
should give as good as he got, and Dr. Best 
returned to Copenhagen with demands to 


the Danish 
would not 


government which he knew 
be accepted. The Scavenius 
government said so. As a result of the 
ensuing conflict the Danish army was 
defeated by the Germans after a_ short 
fight, and a state of emergency was 
declared. 


This is the course of German-Danish rela- 
tions during the autumn of 1943, and here 
the account of Mr. Flender is completely 
chaotic and misleading. His description of 
the political background to the action 
against the Jews, which followed imme- 
diately in the wake of the winding up of 
the government, is not much better. 


The motives of Dr. Best in starting the 
action are not clear. But it is probable that 
he wanted in this way to restore the loss of 
prestige he had suffered with Hitler on the 
collapse of his policy on August 29, It 
seems very likely that deep down he was 
against the action - which was in direct 
opposition to the policy of appeasement he 
had been pursuing, and which he hoped to 
be able to carry on, although in a modified 
form, after the state of emergency had been 
called off. He knew that this act of 
violence would raise a storm of indigna- 
tion in the population and that it would 
make his position difficult in the future. 


This lukewarm attitude forms the back- 
ground to his indiscretions towards Mr. 
Duckwitz, the attaché, who passed on the 
warning to the Danish politicians. And 
these took care to inform the right people. 
Another important factor was the aversion 
of the Wehrmacht to the raid on the Jews, 
which was completely sabotaged by von 
Hanneken. The same was true of the Ger- 
man fleet, which had not been able to con- 
trol effectively the waters between Denmark 
and Sweden because of its shortage of 
boats. Thus the action came to rest with 
the Gestapo, who were few in number and 
who had not come to Denmark till the 
middle of September, and were therefore 
completely unacquainted with Danish con- 
ditions. Last but not least, the Gestapo, 
too, were against the action because this 
would hinder their task of winding up the 
Danish resistance movement, 

The Danish Jews had been warned before- 
hand. The man who started the action 
against them hoped secretly that it would 
all come to nothing. The Wehrmacht ig 
Denmark refused to co-operate. The Ger- 
man police were lukewarm, few in number, 
and ignorant of Danish conditions. These 
are the essential reasons why Eichmans 
failed in Denmark, They are facts that do 
not belittle the efforts of the Danes, but 
they must be taken into consideration when 
you want, as Mr. Flender does, to draw 
some conclusions as to the possibility of 
non-violent resistance to dictatorship. Men 
of good will have to be present, but the 
good will is not enough, unfortunately, 


when confronted with a well-oiled and 
effective terror machine like the German 
Gestapo, 


Hans Lombard 


Transkei: the quiet 


On November 12 the first elections 
will be held for the legislative council 
of the Transkei - the “independent ” 
African territory of South Africa 
which has been created as part of the 
government’s apartheid programme. 


Hans Lombard, a South African four- 
nalist, visited the Transkei earlier this 
year, and reports on the attitudes of 
various sections of the Transkei popu- 
lation to their new “independence.” 


The much talked about “ independence ” of 
the Transkei comes into being on Novem- 
ber 12 when elections are being held for 
the first legislative council, The Transkei 
is to be Dr. Verwoerd’s show window of 
apartheid, the bait Verwoerd hopes will 
ultimately lure the three British protector- 
ates of Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland into his grandiose and diabolic 
Bantustan scheme. 


It is difficult to interpret the meaning of 

independence as it is applied to the 

Transkei. The Transkei self-government 

Bill, passed by the South African parlia- 

ment earlier this year, contained the follow- 

ing principal provisions: 

1. While remaining an integral part of the 
Republic of South Africa, the Transkei 
would be governed by a legislative 
assembly consisting of the four Transkei 
Paramount chiefs, 60 other chiefs, and 
45 elected members. 


2. The legislative assembly would have 
powers to make laws on local direct 
taxation, Bantu education, agriculture, 
the lower courts of justice, and other 
internal matters. 


3, Laws made by the legislative assembly 
would be passed to the Commissioner 
General for the Transkei for submis- 
sion, through the Minister of Bantu 
Administration, to the President of 
South Africa, who might either give his 
assent or refer the Bill back to the 
legislative assembly. 


4. Executive power would be in the hands 
of a chief minister (who would also be 
Minister of Finance) and five other 
ministers (of justice, education, the in- 
terior, agriculture and forestry, and 
roads and works). The ministers would 
be elected by secret ballot by members 
of the legislative assembly. 

5. Elections would be held every five years. 
“Transkei citizens” entitled to vote 
would be all Africans over 21, or if tax 
payers over 18, who were (i) born in the 
Transkei, or (ii) were lawfully living in 
the Transkei, or (iii) were Xhosa speak- 
ing persons in the Republic of South 
Africa, or (iv) were Sotho speaking per- 
sons linked with the Sotho speaking 
tribes of the Transkei. 


6. The legislative assembly might be dis- 
solved by the President on the recom- 
mendation of the cabinet, and the Presi- 
dent might remove any cabinet minister 
after petition from the _ legislative 
assembly. 


7. Xhosa would be the official language 
and there would be a national anthem 
and a national flag. 


8. Matters entirely reserved to the South 
African government included defence, 
diplomatic relations with other countries, 
the conclusion of international treaties, 
postal, telegraph and radio communica- 
tions, railways, aviation, national roads, 
currency and banking, customs and ex- 
cise, and the higher courts of justice. 

Among the white South Africans there is 

a strong difference of opinion over Ver- 

woerd’s Bantustan policy and the independ- 

ence of the Transkei. When the Bill was 

debated in the South African Parliament a 

member of the opposition party in the 

House, Mr, S. J. M. Steyn, said his party 

would oppose the Bill at every stage be- 

cause it threatened to “undermine South 

Africa in its very being and is part of a 

pattern of the reshaping of South Africa 

which must offer a breeding ground for 

Communism and Pan-Africanism.” 


The opposition claimed that this was a 
fragmentation of South Africa and put for- 
ward the idea that Africans should have 
European representatives in parliament and 
ultimately the right to be represented by 
their own people, leading to some form of 
multiracialism. 


This, on the other hand, is condemned by 
chief Kaiser Matanzima, Prime Minister 
designate of the Transkei, who said: “I 
wish to assure the country that the leaders 
of the Transkei can be counted among the 
best brains in the world. They know per- 
fectly well that those of their nation who 
champion a multiracial parliament are 
nothing more than stooges of the white 
opposition parties who found in them tools 
to use against the ultimate attainment of 
freedom by African people.” 


But Matanzima is only a stooge of Ver- 
woerd and his government. He is vigor- 
ously opposed by Paramount Chief Sabata 
Dalinyebo, a cousin, who describes the 
freedom in the Transkei as “a fowl run. 
A cattle kraal would be better.” He is 
head of the Tembus, the largest tribe in 
the Transkei. 


The Transkei rolls over some of the most 
beautiful countryside in the south-eastern 
tip of South Africa with Basutoland and 
Natal to the north and, just beyond its 
borders in the south, the seaport of East 
London. It covers a total area of 16,554 
square miles. The African population 
amounts to 1,384,673 with 18,000 Europeans 
and 13,600 coloured (mixed blood) people. 


The area has 1,500 schools with 160,000 
pupils, The territory is one of the best 
parts of South Africa, fertile and well 
watered, but grossly neglected and under- 
developed, and badly overstocked. The 
capital, Umtala, has 12,000 Africans and 
3,439 Europeans, but the municipal council 
is all-white, and after independence, they 
want to keep it that way. 


Journalists and Europeans are not yet for- 
bidden to enter the Transkei, but to enter 
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certain areas defined as native locations, one 
must apply for a permit from the chief 
magistrate in Umtata. After long negotia- 
tions, and after having had to produce my 
British passport and press card, a permit 
was eventually issued to me. 


I motored down to the Transkei accom- 
panied by the acting general of the Pan- 
Africanist Congress, Duma Mgaju. Our 
first night there we narrowly escaped death 
when we were lured into an ambush by the 
bodyguards of one of Matanzima’s chiefs. 
When we realised that the leading car 
(whose occupants told us to follow them 
and they would show us the way to a cer- 
tain location) was taking us completely 
away from our destination, I stopped and 
turned around. They did the same and 
fired several shots at us, One bullet passed 
through our car, but we got away. 


I found Chief Kaizer Matanzima super- 
vising builders working on his fabulous new 
£10,000 house, a magnificent mansion with 
the most modern equipment. “This is a 
gift from my people in appreciation for 
what I have done for them,” he told me. 
Matanzima said he did not approve of 
either the Pan-Africanist Congress or the 
African National Congress of South Africa, 
He said their leaders did not represent the 
views of the African masses nor did he 
think they were capable enough to form a 
government. 


“Tt would be madness to have any of these 
so-called leaders running the country, It 
would only Jead to a repetition of the chaos 
one sees in most of the independent Afri- 
can states,” he told me. Matanzima made 
it clear that he accepted the policy of apar- 
theid in South Africa. I might have been 
talking to an official of the apartheid 
regime in Pretoria. 


The standard of living in the Transkei is 
better than in most parts of Africa, Most 
of the people I spoke to in Umtata were 
quite content with the independence they 
were going to get. Individual lawyers and 
business men were, however, violently 
opposed to their new “ freedom.” 


The atmosphere was certainly quiet in 
Umtata. I gathered the impression that 
those who had accepted this kind of inde- 
pendence did so mainly because of lack of 
knowledge as to what was happening, be- 
cause of their lack of contact with the out- 
side world and their limited education, 
What was surprising was that the many 
white-collar, sophisticated, middle-class 
Africans of Umtata showed no concern 
over the new future. These people are 
mainly employed in government jobs, they 
are well educated and must have access to 
outside publications, yet they were not pre- 
pared to discuss politics, 


It was out in the country among the illi- 
terate peasants that I found strong support 
for the Pan-African movement and total 
opposition to this self-rule that is now 
being imposed on them. It is from among 
these people that the growing opposition to 
apartheid is going to explode into a violent 
revolution. 

One old man, miles away from anywhere, 
who couldn’t speak or read a word of Eng- 
lish, produced from a hole in the floor of 
his hut a small automatic pistol with one 
round of ammunition. “To fight Ver- 
woerd,” he said, 


Dr. Verwoerd with Mr. J. E. Potgeiter 
(left), the Nationalist Chief Whip, and 
Mr. P. 5. H. Luttig, chairman of the 
Nationalist Party caucus. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Patrick Armstrong 


lf you want peace, prepare for law 


Many people who have opposed all national armaments and even held strong 
pacifist convictions have supported the idea of world law, together with the 


necessary means of enforcement. 


In this article Mr. Patrick Armstrong, who 


is secretary to the Parliamentary Group for World Government, says that “ the 
acceptance of total disarmament depends on the simultaneous establishment 
of alternative means for dealing with intergovernmental disputes,” and sug- 
gests world law as a means of handling such disputes. 


The human species, it is said, is the only 
one on this planet which persistently prac- 
tises the destruction of its own members. 
Conflict between us is apparently inevit- 
able, as Dr, A. Storr showed in his im- 
portant article in Peace News on July 26, 
because “‘ opposition is absolutely necessary 
for us.” The problem, he said, is how to 
turn fights into games and games into 
debates. 


Games and debates, unlike fights, require 
referees or chairmen, and rules which they 
enforce. The aim of a “world govern- 
ment” is to provide these two indispensable 
items, It is true that there have been 
attempts to become referees, not with the 
intention of regulating a game of oppo- 
sites, but to impose a régime which would 
seek to eliminate conflict altogether by 
making the world uniform. Such attempts 
have always failed, and will always fail, 
because uniformity is the greatest enemy of 
the human race. From this it follows that 
a main aim of world government should 
be to enable people to continue to be 
different. How it will do so is not in 
theory difficult to envisage; it is the exten- 
sion to the whole planet of the present 
system of Jaw and order which operates 
throughout the planet but within national 
borders. For fights on the whole have been 
teduced to games or debates within these 
borders. 


The most essential principle of law enforce- 
ment within national borders is that it is 
enforced by the community or its repre- 
sentative not on groups of people, but on 
individuals. If you wish to abolish war, 
you must refuse to recognise collective 
guilt. This is the kernel of the whole world 
government position. Perhaps it is the 
failure to understand this which has led to 
misapprehensions and fears about it. 


Readers of Peace News will not need to be 
reminded that after the sit-down demon- 
strations in Trafalgar Square, when many 
hundreds of people were arrested, each 
case, however perfunctorily, was dealt with 
individually. Had the police merely 
arrested everyone in the square and 
charged them collectively there would un- 
doubtedly have been much injustice. En- 
forceable law is only acceptable as an idea 
if linked with justice, and justice forbids 
the innocent being punished along with the 
guilty, That is why war, especially modern 
war, which can make no such distinction, 
has become so abhorrent. 


The aim of world government is therefore 
to apply world law to individuals - all 
individuals - not to governments as such. 
This is important because it answers two 
fears which are commonly held. 


The first fear is that world government will 
merely repjace international (inter-govern- 
mental) war by war between the world 
government and disobedient nations. But 
this should be impossible because the world 
government would always direct its activi- 
ties to arresting individuals for specific 
“crimes against the peace and security of 
mankind.” Laws against these crimes, 
widely known and few in number, would 
apply to everyone, whether heads of state, 
responsible government officials, or private 
individuals. 

Secondly, there is the fear that nuclear 
weapons will be needed to enforce these 
laws. This is not so. Their enforcement 
would not require more force than it takes 
to ‘bring your man in alive” to stand his 
trial. Initially there would always only be 


police action for individual arrest. In the 
event of collective resistance, light forces 
would be used, such as those employed by 
the US federal government in the present 
race conflicts, The possession of nuclear 
weapons by the world authority could only 
be envisaged as a counter-threat to black- 
mail of the world government on the part 
of individuals who may gain possession of 
such weapons. For that reason the world 
authority would have to possess nuclear 
weapons or any other more devilish con- 
trivances which may be developed; but they 
would only be part of the threat system 
which all national systems of justice have 
to employ and should not be used more 
often than the British government uses 2 
15-inch gun to arrest an armed man. 


All this is simply an extension to the whole 
planet of the system which applies within 
every national border at the present time. 
It should, therefore, be readily comprehen- 
sible as a concept to most people in the 
world. Yet it strikes most of us as impos- 
sible to achieve because we know that the 
world community is spending forty thou- 
sand million pounds a year on maintaining 
an opposite system whereby national armed 
forces provide national security. The fact 
that these national forces cannot do this, 
but can only create a greater feeling of 
national insecurity in others, merely demon- 
strates the slowness of man’s adaptability 
to the new situation. 


In order to encourage man to adapt rather 
than perish, the British Parliamentary 
Group for World Government has sug- 
gested to the Foreign Office two steps. 


Blueprint 


Firstly, the group has outlined a compre- 
hensive plan by blueprint of what is re- 
quired so that the people can have an 
image of what to work towards. This plan 
aims to: 

(a) Ensure the survival of the human race 
by making war by national governments, 
whether overtly organised or otherwise, im- 
possible through enforceable law. 


(b) Safeguard the continued identity of 
national governments in all other respects. 
(Disputes between national governments on 
other than security matters would continue 
to be ventilated in the UN as at present.) 


Essential to the above plan would be a 
world police force, whose members, indi- 
vidually recruited (with careful safeguards 
as to the maximum number of individuals 
from any country) would enforce two 
principal world security laws: 

(i) No individual (or government) could 
manufacture, own or Use arms, or incite to 


such, except by consent of the new 
authority. 
(ii) Existing frontiers should not be 


violated; changes in frontiers to be made 
only by internationally acceptable judicial 
procedures, 

Control of this force would be by a world 
security authority answerable to the UN 
and composed of people not representing 
East or West as such or any other blocs, 
but chosen as individuals for their qualifi- 
cations and integrity in seeing that the 
statute or charter creating the force is 
properly carried out. 

The world government would make the 
following provisions: 

(a) All individuals in disputes about the 
world security laws would have access to 
special world courts to which the new 


world also be 


subject. 


security authority would 


(b) The world security authority would 
have access for its purposes (and only 
these) to all individuals and territory. 

{c) The personnel of the world security 
authority would owe sole allegiance direct 
to it and be paid by it. 

(d) Taxes would be levied in principle on 
individuals (as within national borders) but 
collected in practice through national 
machinery in the first instance. 

As an essential complement to the above 
there should be a world judicial and con- 
ciliation system for the settlement of all 
inter-governmental disputes without violence 
or the threat of it, since the acceptance of 
total disarmament depends on the simul- 
taneous establishment of alternative means 
for dealing with inter-governmental dis- 
putes. 


First step 


Secondly. as a first step and pilot project 
leading to the comprehensive plan, and 
generating wider understanding of what will 
be involved in its achievement, the group 
has proposed the creation of a standing 
emergency unit on a permanent basis in 
association with the UN. The group be- 
lieves the unit should be an extension or 
development of existing organs of the UN, 
in particular : 

(a) a planning staff. 


(b) 100 civil police or “Jaw enforcement 
marshalls.” 


(c) a telecommunications and transport unit. 


(d) a light force of 20,000 men with per- 
manent bases. 

(e) a judiciary, courts and a penitentiary. 
(f) a civilian administration unit with ear- 
marked personnel. 

(g) a security revenue unit using in the 
first instance national revenue machinery. 
The cost of this is estimated to be about 
£80,000,000 a year based on the cost of 
UNEF and the Congo force at the present 
time. 

Suez and Congo have shown already the 
need for such a unit. The world is (regret- 
ably) likely to have other situations which 
the group believes will amply repay the 
creation now of an emergency unit, whose 
mere existence might render these conflicts 
less likely and much less dangerous than 
they potentially are at the present time. 

A study should be made of the likely costs 
of a world revenue system to pay for this 
proposed emergency unit and judicial sys- 
tem. The group points out that any of the 
very large sums saved on national disarm- 
ament could be channelled through such a 
revenue system to UN organisations and 
other bodies aiming to mitigate the vast 
economic and social disparities between the 
“have” and “ have-not ” nations. 


Political will 


The world government movement has ex- 
plored the means by which the political will 
can be created so that governments and 
public opinion move in this direction. It 
believes that the essential is not to build 
up a mass membership movement, but for 
existing organisations to work in their own 
way in their own fields on this problem of 
human survival and adaptation. Where 
necessary the parliamentary group in the 
UK - or the World Association of World 
Federalists (HQ in The Hague) at the world 
level - can co-ordinate their activities. 

Perhaps the most essential project is that 
concerning education. What is needed is to 
encourage a dual perspective, world as well 
as national, so that national loyalties are 
balanced by a conscious loyalty to the 
human race as a whole in all its diversity. 
At the present time every country without 


exception is promoting national loyalty 
through its state education system, along 
with a fair measure (in many countries) of 
international disloyalty, While this con- 
tinues. the sense of world community which 
science and technology demands of us is 
unlikely to prosper. In short, we need 
psychological disarmament. This requires a 
world-wide educational effort affecting 
teaching in universities, technical colleges, 
training colleges and secondary schools. 
The raw material of education - children 
in their early years - is not born nation- 
alist, colour conscious or class conscious. 
Prejudice, often fanned by education, 
develops later, so that it is the most 
“educated ” countries which have proved 
the most pugnacious - as we have seen in 
Europe in this century. 


Teachers all over the world are now be- 
coming aware of their responsibilities in 
this question. It should not be impossible 
to create a taboo in time whereby war is 
considered as mass murder and mass 
murder no longer considered as a fine art 
- which is the present position - but as a 
crime. A useful beginning has already 
been made in this country by such bodies 
as the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship and the education follow-up 
group of the Parliamentary Group for 
World Government. The Minister of Edu- 
cation is opening a conference of teachers 
on “ Education and the World Community ” 
organised by the group at the House of 
Commons today, November 8. 


Another project which has been launched 
is to invite young people (18-35) with cer- 
tain qualifications to register their names 
for an individually recruited world police 
force. It is believed that this voluntary 
registration can give expression to the fact 
that there are thousands of young people 
on this planet who are willing to volunteer 
for this purpose if governments will let 
them. The sponsors range from Field- 
Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck to Dr, 
Donald Soper. Other projects have been 
organised for business men, lawyers, men of 
religion, and scientists so that they can play 
their part in creating this “open con- 
spiracy.” 


As regards support overseas, there are now 
very active groups in Japan, Scandinavia, 
USA, Canada, India, Pakistan and France. 
A conference of world federalists has 
already been held this year in Tokyo; four 
parliamentarians attended from Britain, in- 
cluding Lord Attlee. The next conference 
will be in 1965 and will take place in San 
Francisco. 


The bomb may be the most dramatic in- 
centive to world government; but the popu- 
lation explosion is the most pressing. 
Only a world-wide effort will be able to 
feed the 4,000 million mouths on_ this 
planet in 1980. We shall be forced by then 
to elaborate a new ideology based on the 
survival of man through scientific develop- 
ment - the best universal language which 
we have. Indeed, we may already be reach- 
ing the point where science and industrial- 
isation are so clearly on the side of 
world unification that the forces of nation- 
alism and individualism will require some 
world institution to safeguard them. We 
may then find that the forces of nationalism 
are in fact on the same side as the move- 
ment for world government as a means of 
preventing a cosmopolitan uniformity. This 
will mean that Utopia is far more likely to 
happen. In a question of this sort there is 
normally a course that reason recommends 
and instinctive prejudice rejects; when in- 
stinctive prejudice and reason are united, 
as they are now beginning to be on this 
issue, developments amazing to ourselves 
that would have astounded our parents 
may be the commonplace assumption of 
our children’s lives. 
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‘Overthrown 


because | 


opposed arms fraud’ 


— Dominican ex-President 


Juan Bosch, President of the democratic 
Dominican government which was over- 
thrown by a military coup on September 
25, writes in the November 11 issue of the 
Latin American edition of Life that it was 
a proposed British arms deal that was “ the 
direct cause” of the coup d’état which 
overthrew him. 


West German 
parachute unit 
disbanded 


An entire parachute training company of 
the West German army has been disbanded 
following a training march in which a 19- 
year-old recruit died and four others col- 
lapsed. The 45 officers) NCOs and in- 
structors of the disbanded unit, the 6/9 
Training Company, at Nagold in the Black 
Forest, have been accused of systematically 
mishandling the trainee soldiers in  thcir 
charge. 


The incident, which was witnessed by some 
civilian building workers who reported it 
to the police, led to press investigations and 
a public inquiry. A report of the local 
public prosecutor’s findings was sent to 
Licutenant-General Hepp, commander of 
11 Army Corps at Ulm, who immediately 
disbanded the Nagold unit before the out- 
come of the inquiry. In the prosecutor’s 
evidence instructors are alleged to have 
forced recruits to do press-ups with a knife 
under their chest and to have made them 
crawl to the latrines when they asked to 
fall out. 


The Times correspondent in Bonn com- 
mented last Monday: “Perhaps the most 
serious aspect... is that no recruit felt 
it worth his while to take the step open to 
him in the new German citizens’ army of 
writing directly to the Bundestag commis- 
sioner.” 


In an article by David Childs in Peace 
News (September 13) reporting the death of 
the recruit, Gert Trimborn, it was pointed 
out that this was not an isolated incident. 
Incidents in other units included the drown- 
ing of a recruit who was ordered to jump 
into deep water, although he could not 
swim, beatings up, and recruits being tied 
to trees, 


The September issue of Pardon, the West 
German satirical monthly, reported a fur- 
ther series of incidents which included the 
throwing of a hand grenade into a bunker 
by an NCO “‘to test the soldiers’ courage.” 
Nine of the soldiers in the bunker were in- 
jured, but the NCO was only given a sus- 
pended sentence of six weeks. Five drunken 
privates who ignored an NCO’s order to be 
quiet were, on the other hand, sentenced to 
a year’s imprisonment for “ mutiny.” 
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In the article, short extracts from which 
appeared in last Sunday’s Observer, the 
Dominican ex-President tells of the difficul- 
ties of introducing a programme of social 
and economic reform when a powerful mili- 
tary establishment opposes it. He says that 
he knew of plans to overthrow him and 
had foiled them several times, but he was 
finally overthrown when he maintained 
opposition to a British fighter plane deal. 


General Luna, chief of the Dominican Air 
Force, had been trying for some time to 
persuade President Bosch to sign an order 
for a delivery of British jet fighters, in- 
cluding second-hand government surplus 
Hawker jets with replacement parts, to a 
total value of $6 million. According to 
Bosch’s article it was the ‘custom ” among 
military chiefs to take a commission of 15 
to 20 per cent for themselves on any large 
overseas purchase. He writes: 


“T had presented to the Minister of the 
Armed Forces written proof that this was 
going on and I wanted an end put to the 
practice. The commission on the pur- 
chase of the English planes would have 
been in excess of $1 million.” 


Britain recognised the new military regime 
in the Dominican Republic on Wednesday, 
October 30. Only four other countries, 
Spain, Portugal, Nationalist China and 
Honduras, have recognised it. British re- 
cognition came, said the New York Times 
on October 31, “after widespread reports 
that the US had sought vainly to get the 
British to endorse Washington’s boycott of 
the junta.” 
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Juan Bosch, exiled President of the Dominican Republic. He charges that it was a 
proposed fighter-plane deal with Britain which was the direct cause of his overthrow 
by a military coup d’état. Brnain ts one ot the first countries to have recognised the 


new regime. 


REPORT FROM SOUTH AFRICA 


Three hanged 


The first executions for sabotage under 
South Africa’s General Law Amendment 
Act took place in Pretoria on Friday, 
November 1, when three Africans, Lennox 
Madikane, Vezile Jaxa and Mxolosi 
Damane, were hanged, 


The three men were sentenced to death in 
May for crimes committed during rioting in 
Paarl last November when crowds of Afri- 
cans, said to be members of the Pogo 
terrorist underground movement, rushed 
through the town with pangas and other 
weapons. Five Africans and two white 
men were killed and £13,000 worth of 
damage was done. 


Apart from the three death sentences, five 
Africans were jailed for 18 years and eight 
others for 12 years. 


Tortures alleged 


Between 350 and S00 prisoners, detained 
under South Africa’s “90 days law,” are 
hidden by a “curtain of silence,” com- 
plained Dr. George Lowen, a prominent 
barrister in Johannesburg, recently. The 
silence has been broken by 11 detainees 
released from Pretoria Central Prison whose 
sworn affidavits about the methods used to 
make them talk have reached London. 
Three of them allege that electric torture 
was used against them. Methods included 
beatings up, whippings with hose pipes, 
electric shocks, handcuffing prisoners in a 
alee position and putting them in 
sacks, 


Under the “90 days law” a magistrate is 
supposed to visit the detainees regularly to 
hear any complaints of ill-treatment. “L,” 
a forty-year-old member of the African 
National Congress, says: in an affidavit 
quoted in last Sunday’s Observer: 


“TI saw the visiting magistrate and re- 
ported to him that I was assaulted by the 
police. In reply the magistrate said: 
‘You also wanted to go to Tanganyika 
to learn and come back and kill the 
whites, so they are doing what they like 
on you.” 
Apart from alleged tortures, a letter smug- 
gled out of a prison in Pretoria and pub- 
lished in The Guardian on October 26, 
describes the severe conditions in which all 
political prisoners are being kept. Instanc- 
ing Nelson Mandela’s treatment, it says that 
he is kept in solitary confinement for 23 
hours a day, is allowed little reading matter 
and very poor food. All prisoners are 


allowed up to one-third remission of their 
sentence, but the Minister of Justice has 
directed that no remission shall be given to 
political prisoners, the letter goes on, and 
even when the detainees have finished one 
sentence they are likely to be immediately 
re-arrested under the “90 days law.” 


Jurists attack Act 


After Judge Quartus de Wet, in South 
Africa’s Supreme Court on Wednesday, 
October 30, had quashed the prosecution’s 
indictment against ten men accused of 
sabotage, they were immediately re-arrested 
under the “90 days law” or “no trial act.” 
The International Commission of Jurists 
issued a statement in Geneva on Friday, 
November 1, which noted that the men 
were re-arrested “under a notorious piece 
of legislation known as the ‘no trial act’ 
which clearly infringed the cardinal prin- 
ciples of the rule of law.” The commission 
hoped that their renewed imprisonment was 
due to a temporary error and that the men 
would either be freed or transferred to 
ordinary custody. 


“Tt is inconceivable,” the statement goes 
on, “that persons facing capital charges 
should be denied access to their legal 
advisers.” 


The jurists hoped that the South African 
government would not attempt to frame 
fresh charges against these men under “ the 
objectionable piece of legislation known as 
the Sabotage Act. . . Whether or not the 
accused have committed acts against which 
any state has a right to protect itself, the 
vague terms of this legislation and the fact 
that they are being charged partly under 
the retrospective provisions of the Sabotage 
Act are open to grave objection.” 


Candidates arrested 


The Transkei elections for a legislative 
assembly, designed to make the Transkei a 
“shop window of apartheid” and a bait to 
“lure the three British protectorates into 
the grandiose Bantustan scheme,” according 
to Hans Lombard writing on page 7 of this 
issue, will take place on November 12. 
Maqushu Mdingi,. who announced himself 
as the organiser of the Pondoland People’s 
Party, after holding a meeting in Durban 
and issuing an election manifesto, was 
ee last month under the “90 days 
aw.” 


Candidates in the elections are still not 
exempt from clauses of the emergency regu- 
lations which make it an offence to “ inter- 
fere’ with the authority of the state or its 


officers. Transkei courts have already made 
clear that any criticism is classed as “ inter- 
ference” by them. Bantustan teachers were 
encouraged by the government to take part 
in these elections, but those who have be- 
come candidates have now been warned 
that they must resign their posts and be re- 
instated if not elected. ‘‘ Some teachers,” 
reported Contact on November 1, “ view 
this new line as an attempt to coerce them 
to support government policy from their 
platforms in order to be sure of getting 
their posts back.” 


Protest in London 


Five thousand people took part in a pretest 
rally in Trafalgar Square against apartheid 
last Sunday. after a march organised by the 
Anti-Apartheid Movement, which intends 
to make November an “anti-apartheid 
month.” Among the speakers at the demon- 
stration were Barbara Castle, the Bishop of 
Southwark, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, 
Vanessa Redgrave, Angus Wilson and 
Robert Resha, one of the original Treason 
Trial defendants. 


Humphrey Berkeley, Conservative MP for 
Lancaster, called for a total arms embargo 
on South Africa, Tape recordings of the 
meeting would be smuggled into South 
Africa, said Barbara Castle, MP, who in 
her appeal for funds raised £640. 


‘Liberation’ offer 


Thousands of pamphlets recommending Dr. 
Verwoerd’s plan to bring the three British 
protectorates, Swaziland, Bechuanaland and 
Basutoland, into South Africa as “auto- 
nomous units” have been sent to prominent 
people in Swaziland. They attack Britain 
for “bureaucratic forms of control,” and 
add: 


“Under her guardianship South Africa 
would free them stage by stage just as 
she is doing in the Transkei now , . . we 
could lead them far better and much 
more quickly (than the UK) to independ- 
ence and economic prosperity.” 


The pamphlet was issued last weekend to 
coincide with the climax of demonstrations 
organised by the Swazi Paramount Chief 
against the British-imposed constitution. A 
conference held prior to this demonstration 
heard “speeches criticising the British 
administration and extolling the magnani- 
mity of Dr. Verwoerd’s offer to ‘liberate’ 
the Swazis from Britain.” - The Observer, 
November 3. 
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F. A. Lea 


The saint benind the crank 


Loaves and Fishes, by Dorothy Day. (Gol- 
lancz, 25s.) 


We hear a lot about “outsiders” these 
days. There seem to be so many about, 
they can hardly ever feel lonely. Let them 
only enjoy drinking and sleeping around, 
and they will always find plenty of others, 
exactly resembling themselves in everything 
from apparel to opinion. From such inside- 
outsiders it is refreshing to turn to a real 
one, the “ hero” of Loaves and Fishes. 


Peter Maurin’s beginnings were unexcep- 
tional. One of twenty-three children of a 
French peasant family, he emigrated to 
Canada before World War I, entered the 
States illegally and for many years lived 
the life of a casual labourer. It was a hard 
life in those days, with no unemployment 
benefit, no provision for sickness, and it is 
not surprising that he found little to admire 
in the “ American way of life.” 


What was surprising was his independence - 
his entire lack of resentment, So little did 
he desire for himself that the hardships of 
others moved him more than his own; so 
little did he “belong” to contemporary 
society that he did not let it prescribe his 
values, even by way of reaction. If he con- 
demned it root and branch, as he did, it 
was in the name of principles embraced for 
their own sake: and because these chal- 
lenged the assumptions of oppressed no less 
than oppressors, he truly deserves the name 
“ radical ”’. 


There is nothing so radical, after all, as a 
clearly defined, intellectually ratified ideal, 
whether Christian or not. It is precisely for 
lack of such a thing that contemporary 
society is what it is, and that the majority 
of self-styled radicals are what they are, 
part and parcel of this society - for ever in 
search of the latest, because they do not 
know what is best, pronouncing the latest 
“mature ”, because they cannot say what is 
“good”, even making a pitiful cult of 
“contemporaneity”” itself; To Maurin, 
there appeared little virtue in being either 
“left” or “right” of a road that led no- 
where in particular, none at all in being 
more “advanced” on one that led to perdi- 
tion. 


From the gospels, supplemented by the 
works of Catholic apologists, he had derived 
a social ideal; from his own reflections, 
prompted by hard experience, he drew up 
a programme of action. It included the 
foundation of a paper for “ the clarification 
of thought”, “houses of hospitality” for 
the victims of capitalism, and communal 
farms where people might learn where 
fulfilment lay - not in higher wages, shorter 
hours and so on, but in work undertaken 
for love. 


This was not a programme to commend 
itself to the twelve million unemployed of 
the ‘thirties - nor was Maurin the man to 
commend it. He could never speak Ameri- 
can properly; his practical talents were nil; 


and personally, he was unprepossessing. 
Even Dorothy Day, Catholic convert though 
she was, social worker and radical journa- 
list, found his ideas hard to grasp at first 
and was. seldom quite sure to the last 
whether she “ really liked Peter”. He was 
twenty years older than she, “he had a 
one-track mind, he did not like music, he 
did not read Dickens or Dostoevsky, and 
he did not bath.” 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether Maurin 
would ever have achieved anything but for 
Miss Day herself. It was she who divined 
the saint behind the crank, who had the 
humility to respond to his vision, and who, 
thanks to a rare combination of altruism 
and practical ability, gave it tangible form. 
Yet few can read her book - this warm, 
lively, personal record of the ventures he 
moved her to - without being moved in 
their turn, That is tribute enough to his 
effectiveness. 

To be sure, no social revolution has re- 
sulted. Such changes as America has seen 
owe little to Maurin’s “ programme ™, least 
of all to the communal farms, which, one 
gathers, have mostly gone the customary 
way, ending up as the personal property of 
whoever supplied the funds. The “ houses 
of hospitality ”, heroic as their contribution 
has been, can never have availed more than 
a tiny fraction of the destitute. The Catholic 
Worker itself, with a monthly circulation 
of 70,000, has checked neither race hatred 
nor war. If the devoted volunteers respon- 


-lesser evil” - 


sible for these ventures feel discouraged, 
they have good cause. 

And discouraged they often do feel: Miss 
Day makes no bones about that. Harried 
by government officials, imprisoned (in vile 
conditions), imposed on by rifl-raff of every 
description, from the old man who for ten 
years repaid hospitality with obstruction 
and abuse, to opinionated young “ beats”, 
ironically fancying themselves “ disillu- 
sioned,” she must have learned more about 
human ingratitude, weakness and downright 
evil than most of us care to surmise, The 
candour of her portrayals is excecded only 
by their unfailing compassion. 

Not merely, however, has she continued to 
practise the absolute ethics of the gospels, 
so far as they can be practised in a modern 
industrial society, but, by so doing, she has 
provided a touchstone for thousands who 
might otherwise have forgotten what these 
are. Thanks to their association with her 
work, many in key positions today, no 
matter how far they compromise, are clear 
as to what they compromise: and that is 
an inestimable gain. In a world where the 
worst to be feared is not the choice of “ the 
this one can never escape - 
but the loss of any criterion by which to 
judge between “lesser” and “greater”, it 
may well be the gain that decides between 
life and death. 

F. A. Lea is a former editor of Peace News 
and author of a biography of John Middle- 
ton Murry. 


Albert Hunt 
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Do we want a National Theatre? 


So the National Theatre has opened at last. 
At the Old Vic, it’s true, but with a com- 
pany of 52, an annual Arts Council grant 
of £150,000, and the intention of building 
a repertoire of 49 plays in five or six years, 
so that, to quote Kenneth Tynan, its 
literary manager, it will be possible “for 
somebody who comes to London for a 
week to be able to see about six different 
plays from different periods of international 
and English drama.” Hamlet one night, 
Uncle Vanya the next, Saint Joan after 
that, then Sophocles, then Hobson's Choice. 
All these plays are scheduled for the first 
year, together with Beckett’s Play and 
Frisch’s Andorra. A balanced programme 
for, to quote Tynan again, “a balanced 
audience.” 


The question is, why? Why should 
anyone want to tuck all these plays under 
his belt in a week ? What is the artistic, 
as distinct from the sociological, purpose 
behind the enterprise? What sense of 
urgency is driving Sir Laurence to shape a 
theatre ? 


Again, Tynan (I'm quoting from an Encore 
interview) has an answer. In the absence 


of an “absolutely great director” it would 
be wrong to look for a National Theatre 
style, Peter Hall can get on with the job 
of “evolving a specific Shakespeare style” 
- like the Théatre National Populaire in 
France, “I would like our relationship to 
be like that of the TNP with the Comédie 
Frangaise.” (But, Tynan was asked, hasn’t 
the Comédie Frangaise a “ very discernible 
style” ? “Quite,” he replied promptly, 
“and I think that is its weakness.”) But 
the company would, he was sure, “ have its 
own approach.” The shape would depend 
on the directors, “and the directors that 
Sir Laurence is talking to now... . are 
people with very definite and recognisable 
directorial styles.” 


We urgently need in this country a theatre 
with the sense of purpose Vilar took to the 
TNP, Brecht to the Berliner Ensemble, and 
Planchon to Villeneuve. None of these 
men could have succeeded without financial 
support (even the Comédie Frangaise gets 
£500,000 a year). 

We already have one company - the Royal 
Shakespeare - which, in the face of every 
economic and cultural difficulty, is working 
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die from hunger 
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out with a sense of purpose a way of pre- 
senting Shakespeare that makes sense in a 
modern world. Peter Hall got £40,000 this 
year, He can hardly afford to keep open 
his actors’ studio, since his players have to 
spend nearly all their time rehearsing. 


And we have one director of genius - 
Joan Littlewood. Again and again she has 
lost, for commercial reasons, the group she 
has created. Any imaginative Arts 
Council would simply give Joan Littlewood 
the money she needs and tell her to do 
what she likes. 


If theatre were really a living art in this 
country, if there were a dozen different 
groups with recognisable styles in localities 
where there could be a meaningful relation- 
ship with a particular audience, the idea of 
having a national showcase might have 
some value. As it is, one can only regret 
that this miserable pittance has not been 
given to someone who could use it to 
create a theatre and not a permanent 
museum, 


Since I wrote these paragraphs Olivier has 
gone into print. In a Sunday Times inter- 
view, he says of the National Theatre, ‘“ We 
can’t possibly let it become just 2 museum.” 
And he adds, “I’ve always been fascinated 
by new things, by new developments and 
techniques.” 

The “new things” which have fascinated 
Olivier since he went to the Old Vic are 
Osborne and Fry, “who represent the two 
most radical changes that have taken place 
in our theatre. I except the French and the 
Germans, though I have played Ionesco.” 
Fry gave us a “great April shower of 
words,” and “at some time” (presumably 
when he’s more fashionable again) his plays 
would be “very suitable for inclusion.” 
The most striking thing about Osborne is 


that “he was the first to say that there isn’t 
a third act in life any more.” “It all 
springs from France,” Olivier explains - 
but it does raise some technical problems. 
“One answer to the situation might be to 
have two plays an evening.” 

Olivier is alive to other “ revolutionary” 
ideas, You have to light plays better now 
than Irving did, because in those days 
“people could hear if you spoke in the 
dark,” whereas now “they can hear far 
better if they can see.” And television has 
done for the proscenium arch: we have to 
offer something different, like Chichester. 
“T’m not making any rash prophesies, or 
threatening that the National Theatre 
should be similar, but it is a thing to be 
very carefully considered”’ (Olivier’s 
italics). 

Olivier’s parochialism and total indiffer- 
ence to what has been happening in the 
theatre in the last fifty years are, in them- 
selves, sufficient comment. Of a period in 
which directors like Copeau, Piscator, 
Brecht, Vilar and Planchon have been re- 
discovering the basic excitement of theatre, 
and which has given us the plays of 
Beckett, Genet, Frisch and Brecht himself, 
Olivier can only say, “ Ralph Richardson 
and I played Priestley in the thirties, when 
he was a new voice. And I’ve played Fry 
and Osborne and David Turner.” 

“IT was pretty ashamed when we took Titus 
Andronicus to places like Vienna,” Peter 
Brook once wrote, “to see how incapable 
the members of the company were to dis- 
cuss and define what we were all doing. . . 
In theory they were there to ‘learn.’.. But 
what were they doing in the wings after 
the first few hours of rehearsal ? - gossip- 
ing about the Oliviers.” 

What, I wonder, were the Oliviers gossip- 
ing about? The Osbornes ? 
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The CND conference 


“YT kept silence, yea, even from good words; 
but it was pain and grief to me. My heart 
was hot within me, and while I was thus 
musing the fire kindled: and at last I spake 
with my tongue... .” Like the psalmist, I 
have kept quiet, despite the many “ attacks” 
in Peace News on the CND, its leadership, 
and, in particular, its chairman. I have not 
wished to add fuel to the consuming fire of 
internal bickerings within the peace move- 
ment. But I am no longer able to hold my 
tongue after reading Godfrey Featherstone’s 
report on the CND conference and Adam 
Roberts’ comments about what happened 
there. (Peace News, October 25.) 

We expect misrepresentations, “ doctored ” 
quotes, malice and all uncharitableness in 
the national press and those other means of 
communication geared to the Establish- 
ment. But why does Peace News persist- 
ently “gun” for the CND ? 

Within the pcace movement there are 
bound to be differences of opinion. It is 
right and proper that we should criticise 
each other if we believe that, by doing so, 
we shall advance our common cause, And 
I am content to be pilloried by any who 
suppose that my being Chairman of CND 
is a hindrance to the cause of peace. But 
let those of us who claim to work for dis- 
armament and peace criticise each other, if 
we must do so, with the maximum of 
charity, understanding, sympathy and 
humility, And, above all, let us, however 
much we may differ in our opinions about 
the means of achieving our common end, 
refrain from acrimony and from any falsi- 
fication of the other’s case. 

There are too few effective organs of pro- 
paganda for the peace movements of the 
world. It is disastrous when any one of 
those few plays into the hands of our oOppo- 
nents. Is it too much to ask that Peace 
News, while secking to persuade its readers 
to its own point of view. should welcome 
and respect the efforts of others, pacifists 
and non-pacifists alike, who hold other 
views but seck the same end ? : 
L. John Collins, 

2 Amen Court, 

London, E.C.4. 


The Editor replies: “1 labour for peace, 
but when I speak unto them thereof, they 
make them ready to battle.” Like the 
psalmist, we are perplexed. Canon Collins 
accuses Peace News of “ falsification” of 
the opinions of others, and suggests that 
we have published “ misrenresentations ” 
and “‘doctored’ quotes.” These are seri- 
ous charges, and as such they ought to be 
documented. 


Growing points 


The analyses of the CND conference by 
Adam Roberts and Godfrey Featherstone 
reflect fairly widespread dissatisfaction with 
the intetlectual bankruptcy and indecisive- 
ness which characterised the conference. 
While it is unlikely that the “ Major re- 
orientations ” which Adam Roberts wishes 
to see can take place outside CND, it is 
equally unlikely that there will be any 
change within its present framework unless 
We provide foci and growing points. Much 
of the confusion of the conference arose 
from the lack of cohesion among the 
would-be reformers, each of whom may be 
physically isolated from the others before 
the conference and, during the conference, 
by his or her being absorbed in a Par- 
ticular area of reform. If the last confer- 
ence was confused, the cause was not lack 
of radical ideas but of radical focus prior 
to the conference itself. That radical ideas 
will make themselves felt in the short space 
of a stuffy weekend is too much to be 
hoped for. 

What we need for a healthy campaign is a 
stimulus for groups to discuss new ideas in 


the next twelve months and the provision 
of material and means for that interchange 
to take place. Even the Conservative Party 
has its Bow Group and the Labour its 


Fabians. What I would like to see is a 
grouping outside the leadership, cutting 
across regional boundaries, which will 


initiate this investigation. The “ backwoods- 
men” have a part to play and it must be 
more constructive than that of mere acqui- 
escence or frustration. Groups must have 
the chance to work out ideas independently 
and to feel that there are alternative candi- 
dates among the campaign workers to the 
big names with conservative ideas. I would 
suggest the following as growing points : 


1. A revaluation of the purist unilateralist 
case and a statement of its relevance to the 
world situation today. 

2. A detailed examination of non-violent 
resistance as a successor to the campaign’s 
present reliance on conventional weapons, 
which its own arguments about escalation 
disprove. 

3. The case for widening the campaign’s 
objectives, showing the fallacy of the Ban- 
the-bomb-in-a-vacuum position. 

4. Working out detailed plans for a struc- 
ture of small federations rather than large 
regions. These would be groupings of half 
a dozen groups fairly close together and 
would lead to more mutual aid and, with 
representation on the National Council, a 
bigger say in the centre. The present 
regions are farcical, are not working units, 
and the representation on the National 
Council which they offer is the prerogative 
of a few groups near to their usual meeting 
places. 

5. Seeking candidates for the council and 
officers from among working members of 
groups and informing the campaign gener- 
ally of their views and experience. This 
would lead to a working council rather than 
a ‘glamour school.” 

Fairly regular correspondence with perhaps 
a bulletin and/or meetings of those who 
shared some of these viewpoints, together 
with the provision of material for discus- 
sion by groups, could ensure not only a 
coherent radical force and a worthwhile 
conference next year but also a nuclear 
disarmament movement with some momen- 
tum. Otherwise next year the Canon will 
be calmly making the same deliherate mis- 
takes and party-political platitudes to the 
same breathless and befuddled audience. 
(Every series of contradictory resolutions 
passed is one less for the leadership to 
bother implementing.) 

We are going to get the conference and 
campaign we deserve, Who cares ? 

Robert Shaw, Secretary, 

Wellingborough & District CND, 

8 Parsons Road, 

Irchester, 

nr. Wellingborough, Northants. 


Challenge 


From the reports which have so far 
appeared from the CND conference it 
would appear that many people are still 
living in a dream world. I would like, 
therefore, to offer a challenge. I would 
like one of the people most enthusiastic 
about Fallex 63, who, in fact, dreamed up 
the idea, to come to Cornwall and see how 
to make it work. 

In Cornwall CND members are scattered (1 
am about 12 miles away from anyone else 
in the group) and communications are poor. 
It is, however, the idea of the thing which 
is so utterly impractical, I would suggest 
that whoever comes along talks to the fol- 
lowing audiences on the necessity of think- 
ing about a hypothetical military exercise 
right now: 

1. The long queue of men at the labour 
exchange. We have one of the highest 
rates of unemployment in the country. 

2. A good captive audience would be the 
women waiting in the ante-natal clinic at 
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the only maternity hospital. You would 
have them to talk to for about two or three 
hours on any day. They may possibly feel 
a little more concerned about the fact that 
owing to the shortage of beds some of them 
may have to give birth on a couple of 
planks over the bath, as have some of their 
friends, but what matter? Or the fact that 
the nearest incubator for a premature baby 
is 70 miles away; but after all, Fallex 63 is 
urgent here and now. 

3. Some of our school teachers. We have 
had our complete education grant cut to 
nothing. Some of the schools would wel- 
come a visit here, fT am sure, to hear about 
military manceuvres - especially the one at 
Callington, which has nets spread under the 
ceilings to catch them when they fall 
down. 

4. The many villagers stranded by the rail 
cuts. (Good walking shoes will be needed 
here as some villages only have one bus a 
week.) 

I will willingly work myself to the ground 
to point out to these people that money 
saved on the defence budget could pay for 
the things that really matter - schools for 
our children, jobs for our husbands, and 
incubators so that our premature babies 
won't die. But to talk to these people 
about something like Fallex 63 would be an 
insult, and I sincerely wish that one of the 
organisers would come down here and try. 
I think it is a complete waste of time and 
money. 

Judith Cook, 

Ding Dong Cottage, 

Newmill, Penzance. 


Contused 

It should be the business of CND to use 
every possible means to educate the 
ordinary people who are scheduled to die 
horribly and prematurely so that they may 
learn the truth in time. Nothing less will 
do. A campaign for nuclear disarmament 
is in a poor position to undertake this 
educative task. By the logic of the position 
it has adopted it is compelled to concen- 
trate primarily on the accident of techno- 
logical discovery. It is decisively relevant 
in showing people how little time is now 
left to us, and how horrible will be our 
end. It is not at all relevant to explaining 
why we are in this situation, and what we 
must do to escape from this situation. 


It is possible to live by the logic of power 
and reap the inevitable consequences, Or 
it is possible to live by the logic of 
morality. What it is not possible to do is 
to live by the logic of both at one and the 
same time. Yet this is CND’s position. We 
will withdraw from the nuclear power 
struggle; but we will stay in the second 
division conventional power struggle. Is it 
any wonder that people are confused in 
their reaction to CND? Is not CND itself 
confused ? 

Ronald V. Sampson, 

38 Canynge Square, 

Bristol 8. 


Falling away from Gandhi? 


While accepting the charge made by 
Adam Roberts (Peace News, October 11) 
that India is falling away from Gandhi, will 
you allow me to add an_ interrogation 
mark ? 


Adam Roberts has quoted profusely from 
the Delhi correspondent of The Times. 
Surely “angry derision” displayed at one 
of Vinoba Bhave’s meetings in West Bengal 
does not amount to India’s rejection of the 
non-violent method, even as one swallow 
does not make a summer.  Vinoba 
addressed at least 300 meetings in West 
Bengal during his recent trip and made 
much more penetrating and far-reaching 
pleas before his audiences for adopting 
non-violence as a means of defence and a 
way of life, 

Nor can it be truthfully said that there is 
no “ public will for the removal of injustice 
and ugliness.” Two instances will suffice - 
one is from Hyderabad, in South India, 
where a group of men and women led by 
Professor Gora carried on satyagraha in 
front of the State Chief Minister’s mansion 
(they were demanding the giving up of 
ceremonial pomp); the other is from an 
obscure village in the far interior of the 
Mirzapur district of Uttar Pradesh, where 
a few workers picketed a toddy (drinking) 
shop and got it removed on October 2. 
Now I come to the main charge. It cannot 
be gainsaid that India has not yet built up 
effective non-violent resistance to meet an 
emergency, national or international, But 
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we are steadily proceeding in that direction. 
Ours is a two-pronged drive - working for 
a non-violent socio-economic order and for 
setting up a non-violent defence force. 


As to the former, intensive work for the 
voluntary abolition of individual land 
ownership (eighty per cent of India lives in 
her villages) is afoot. Khadi (hand-spun 
and hand-woven cloth) and other industries 
are making headway in the villages, giving 
the people self-reliance and confidence to 
offer non-violent non-co-operation to any 
aggressor. ’ 
Progress in the second sphere is not so 
conspicuous, but six centres have been 
opened by the Indian Shanti Sena in the 
North East Frontier Agency region, and 
several others in the northern border dis- 
tricts of the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar, Further, a workers’ meeting was 
recently help in Bombay, with Jayaprakash 
Narayan -presiding, which discussed ways 
and means of offering active non-violent 
resistance at the actual front in case of 
aggression, 

Modern India has a determined body of 
young men and women, unknown and un- 
noticed, but endowed with energy and 
vision, who are dedicated to the path of 
truth and non-violence. They are not fall- 
ing away from Gandhi, but trying to follow 
him, 

Suresh Ram, 

Sarvodaya Kuti, 

§2 Shararabagh, 

Allahabad, India. 


Settlement 


The area of S.W. Durham in which I live 
is suffering a period of economic decline as 
a result of coal mine and railway closures 
and local industrial recession. _ Basically 
this is a village economy, and the need is 
for village industries in the countryside. 
May I suggest this area as one suitable for 
settlement in depth by jaded exponents of 
satyagraha. ‘ P , 
By bringing new skills they might revive 
the village economy and help the local 
people. By settling in considerable numbers 
in one district they would perhaps provide 
for themselves the sinews necessary for 
opposition to nuclear and war policies. _ 
During the last war many pacifists experi- 
mented with community living, but this 
tended to be destructive of individuality and 
of an outward looking approach. A less 
intensive policy of settlement in numbers 
in a suitable district might be more toler- 
able to the individual and ultimately pro- 
vide greater stimulus and strength to anti- 
nuclear and anti-war development. 

Michael J. Clay, 

Foxleigh, Copley Lane, 

Butterknowle, 

Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham, 


Songs and poems wanted 


I am engaged in writing a thesis on the idea 
of peace in post-war English literature, with 
special emphasis on the songs and poems of 
the Labour movement. 

I should be very grateful if any of your 
readers could send me material they may 
have, especially songs and poems on peace 
themes and the peace struggle. I undertake 
to take care of any material sent to me and 
to return it to the owner. 

Diana Loeser, ; 
Englisch-Amerikanisches Institut, 

Berlin W.8, 

Unter den Linden 8, ’ 

German Democratic Republic. 


Now on sale 


INTERNATIONAL 
peace diary 
for 1964 


with 64-page world directory of 
organisations and periodicals, 
16-page full colour world maps and 
all usual pocket diary features. 
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Strikers tortured in 
Spain, says MP 


Eileen Turner reports: At the conference 
of the Appeal for Amnesty in Spain which 
took place on Saturday, November 2, in 
London, Mr. Dick Taverne, Labour MP for 
Lincoln, presented a report on his recent 
visit to Spain to investigate allegations of 
ill-treatment and torture of arrested strikers 
from the Asturian mines. Mr, Taverne 
stated that, although he could not investigate 
every case mentioned by the 102 Spanish 
intellectuals who recently asked for an 
official enquiry and who are now. them- 
selves subjected to police investigation, he 
could none the less fully confirm that there 
had been very serious ill-treatment of 
arrested strikers, many of whom had been 
so badly tortured that they had not even 


“Pye heard it all befcre.” 


News in brief 


The power to detain a prisoner for a 
further five years after he has already 
served five years’ preventive detention with- 
out trial, where his release “ would not be 
in the interest of state security,” was 
granted to the Ghanaian government on 
Monday after a heated debate, in which 
both government and opposition members 
spoke against the measure. 


A sit-down strike of 600 workers in protest 
against the dismissal of a production officer 
employed for 37 years occurred at’ the 
Chelmsford factory of Crompton, Parkin- 
son and Co, an electrical engineering firm, 
on Tuesday, October 30. 

Eighteen people, four of whom dropped 
out, turned up to join the Bedford Com- 
mittee of 100 Working Group march to 
Chicksands USAF base on _ Saturday, 
November 2. The organisers said that 
members of other groups refused to join 
the demonstration because of the local out- 
break of typhoid. 

CND has organised a tour of folk-song 
concerts to mark Remembrance Day. 
Singers include Ewan MacColl, Peggy 
Seeger, the Ian Campbell Folk Group, Bob 
Davenport and Joe Heaney. Concerts will 
take place tonight, Friday, November 8, at 
7.30 p.m. at the Albert Hall, Nottingham; 
on Saturday, November 9 at 7.30 p.m, at 
the Town Hall, Birmingham; and on Sun- 
day, November 10, at 7.30 p.m. at the 
Colston Hall, Bristol. 

Is it Justice ? the pamphlet concerning Pat 
Arrowsmith’s arrest for obstruction at a 
Liverpool “Speaker’s Corner” and her 
legal fight right up to the High Court is 
published by Dr. M. Ringsleben, 29 Han- 
over Square. Leeds 3. 

The Indian government has sent supplies 
worth £3,000 to Italy as relief to victims of 
the recent Vaiont Dam disaster. 


been brought to Madrid with the 37 others 
now awaiting trial. 
A letter which had been recently smuggled 
out from political prisoners in Burgos 
pee was read out to the conference. It 
said: 
“We are serving terms of imprisonment 
ranging from six to thirty years. Seventy 
of us have been condemned to death and 
then had our sentences commuted to life 
imprisonment, but without any possibility 
of remission. We have all been tortured 
in various degrees by the police. 
“Our ‘crime’ is officially described as 
‘military rebellion.’ In fact it amounts 
to our participating in labour disputes 
concerning wages and conditions, in poli- 
tical activities consisting of organising 
free trade unions and opposition parties.” 
Angus Wilson, the writer, spoke of recent 
interviews he had with a number of 
Spaniards connected with these events. He, 
too, stated that he was fully convinced of 
the truth of the accusations made against 
the Spanish police in their handling of per- 
sons arrested for industrial and political 
opposition. 
Mrs. Angela Grimau, widow of the man 
executed in Madrid last April after a mili- 
tary trial, called by foreign observers a 
“tragic farce,” appealed to the conference 
and to the wide section of British public 
opinion it represented to spare no efforts 
to ensure the safety of the arrested miners 
and to obtain a full amnesty for all Spanish 
political prisoners. She mentioned in par- 
ticular the case of five non-Catholic 
prisoners detained in Burgos jail at present 
punished with solitary confinement for re- 
fusing to attend compulsory mass, A 
number of trade union representatives and 
representatives from several different organ- 
isations, students, Quakers, writers, and so 
on, urged that no efforts should be spared 
by the Appeal for Amnesty in Spain, and 
those who support its campaign, until the 
last Spanish political prisoner has been re- 
leased. The conference unanimously car- 
ried a resolution embodying these feelings. 


‘Challoner beat 
me up’ claim 


Questions were asked at Marlborough 
Street magistrates’ court on Wednesday, 
October 30, about Detective Sergeant 
Challoner’s treatment of Harold Padmore, 
sent to trial for obtaining money by false 
pretences. 

Challoner, previously involved in fram- 
ing four out of the eight “brick case” 
defendants and now said to be mentally 
ill, was alleged by Harold Padmore to have 
beaten him up at West End Central police 
station, and to have said to Detective 
Sergeant Cruse: “ Bolt the door, Let’s have 
some fun with this black coon.” 

When Mr. Padmore’s barrister, Mr. John 
Platts-Mills, questioned Detective Sergeant 
Cruse about this at Marlborough Street, 
Cruse denied that this had happened or 
that he had seen Challoner drinking before 
the alleged incident. He denied too that he 
had seen the defendant with a split lip, a 
broken tooth and bruises or that he had 
heard Challoner say: “ No water for that 
— black —” 

The National Council for Civil Liberties 
are investigating several other criminal 
cases in which Challoner was involved. 


PC accused 


Accused at Old Street Magistrates’ Court 
on November 5 of causing grievous bodily 
harm to John Horley at Islington police 
station on Thursday, October 31, a Metro- 
politan Police constable, John Gerard of 
G Division. was sent for trial and remanded 
until November 19. 


Easter 1964: ‘100’ plan 
USAF demonstration 


The London Committee of 100 are to stage 
a demonstration at the USAF base at 
Ruislip, Middlesex, on Good Friday and 
Easter Saturday 1964, it was announced on 
Tuesday. 

“On the Saturday there will be an attempt 
to obstruct the entrance to the base,” says 
a statement issued by the London Com- 
mittee on Tuesday outlining their plans 
over the next six months. “It is intended 
that a campaign should be mounted in 
the area of Ruislip for several months pre- 
ceding the demonstration in order to gain 
support locally and to put our point of 
view to those who are employed at the 
base. This will be followed up at Whitsun 
by an attempt to immobilise a NATO 


Direct actionists 
to meet in Paris 


A new conference of direct action anti- 
war groups, following the one which met in 
Amsterdam on November 10, 1962, is 
planned to take place in Paris on Novem- 
ber 23 and 24. In a preliminary announce- 
ment, Peter Cadogan, Secretary of the 
International Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee of 100, states: 
“The conference will be a meeting of 
people from different countries interested 
in taking direct concerted action against 
war. War takes place between states .. . 
and will, we think, be prevented - if it is 
to be prevented - by the initiative of 
people as distinct from their govern- 
ments. What we are doing is com- 
plementary to the activity of the Inter- 
national Confederation for Disarmament 
and Peace, and therefore not in opposition 
to it.” 
The conference will take place at the 
Society of Friends, 114 Rue de Vaugirard, 
Paris. In conjunction with the conference 
there will be an informal meeting of port- 
workers (dockers, seamen, clerks etc.) to 
consider the possibilities of direct action 
at the ports against war preparations. 
Despite reports to the contrary, the French 
Mouvement Contre l’Armement Atomique 
has no plans at present for an anti-nuclear 
demonstration in Paris on the weekend of 
November 23-24. 


George Clark gets 


leave to appeal 


George Clark, field secretary of the CND, 
was given leave by the Court of Criminal 
Appeal on Monday November 4 to appeal 
against his conviction and jail sentence 
of 18 months for inciting a public nuisance 
by obstruction during last July’s Greek 
demonstrations. Bail was refused, but it is 
hoped that the appeal will now be heard 
this month. Mr. Clark was not present, 
but was represented by Mr, F. Elwyn- 
Jones, Q.C. 

Lord Chief Justice Parker said that there 
should be a hearing “as soon as possible ” 
and directed the Crown to be present to 
argue a point of law. 


Quaker relief for Cuba 


The Cuban government has granted per- 
mission to the American Friends Service 
Committee to send a relief team of four 
to help the victims of Hurricane Flora. 
The team will take food and medical sup- 
plies with them. 

The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
has given £10,000 for Quaker Cuban Relief, 
in addition to the £5,000 sent earlier to 
the Cuban Red Cross, The London Friends 
Service Council has added £1,000 of its own 
to Oxfam’s £10,000. 


bomber base, possibly Wethersfield or a 
base with a similar function, and will 
again be preceded by a build-up campaign 
in the area.” 

Two London demonstrations against the 
French bomb ave planned for this month. 
The Youth Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is holding a 24-hour vigil at the 
French Embassy in Knightsbridge starting 
at 4 p.m. on Saturday, November 23. On 
November 24 the Committee of 100 is 
organising a march from Speakers’ Corner 
(Marble Arch) to the French Embassy, 
starting at 3 p.m. This will be followed by 
a half-hour picket. The YCND and Com- 
mittee of 100 are both urging France to 
desist from its planned programme nuclear 
testing in the Sahara and the Pacific. 

The Christian Group of the Committee of 
100 is to organise a fast at Christmas with 
the object of drawing attention to the re- 
sources wasted on arms when so many 
are starving. 

As previously reported, demonstrations are 
also being planned in connection with the 
trial of Terry Chandler and Peter Moule, 
members of the Committee due to appear 
at the Old Bailey on charges of conspiracy 
and incitement following the demonstrations 
at the time of the Greek royal visit. 

Crisis contingents and their function will 
be discussed at a meeting this Saturday, 
November 9, called by the National Com- 
mittee of 100 to be held at 17 Westbourne 
Terrace, Paddington, from 11 a.m, to 1.15 
p.m. and 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. Other matters to 
be discussed include the possibility of local 
conflict actions; supporting international 
projects and having field workers in various 
potential conflict areas; a Moroccan- 
Algerian project; and future action con- 
cerning the South African situation, 


INDEC to stand 
against Mac 


Bromley Independent Nuclear Disarma- 
ment Election Committee will contest Mr. 
Maemillan’s constituency at the General 
Election. The INDEC candidate is James 
Haigh, a science teacher who has just re- 
turned from a year’s teaching in Nigeria. 
The Bromley Labour candidate, Mr, John 
Bloom, has said that he will not vote 
against, or abstain from, the Labour Party 
line in any vote on defence. Bromley 
INDEC has commented that he “spends 
much of his time attempting to cquate the 
policy of CND with that of the Labour 
Party.” 

Bromley is a safe Conservative seat with 
a majority of 15,000 in the 1959 election. 


Leone resigns 


The Italian minority’ Christian Democrat 
government led by Signor Leone resigned 
on Tuesday November 5. Signor Moro, the 
Christian Democrat patty’s secretary, will 
now attempt to form a centre-left coalition 
government with the Socialists, Social 
Democrats and Republicans. An advance 
for the Socialists on previous negotiations 
is that this time they have definitely been 
offered places in the coalition government. 


Cease -fire 


A cease-fire between Morocco and Algeria 
went into effect on the disputed desert 
fronlicr between the two countries last 
Monday. The cease-fire, atranged by Bert 
Bella of Algeria and King Hassan of 
Morocco, was intended to come into effect 
two days earlier, Until Monday, however, 
there had been continued artillery fire near 
Beni Ounif, with each side accusing the 
other of breaking the cease-fire, 
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